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The collections occupy three separate buildings within the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Museum No. I. (Dicotyledons and Gymnospebms), over- 
looks the Ornahiental Water, and is directly opposite to the 
Palm Stove. 

Museum No.II. (Monocotyledons), is at the northern end 
of the Herhaceous (jrround, three minutes walk from No. I. 

Museum No. UL, devoted chiefly to specimens of Timber and 
large articles unsuited for exhibition in the glazed cases of the 
other museums, occupies the building formerly known as the 
Orangery ^i the northern extremity of the Brofid Walk leading 
to the Ornamental Water and Palm Stove. 



\ GUIDE TO MUSEUM No, III. 

The Orangery was erected in 1761 by Sir W. Chambers for 
Augusta, Princess Dowager of Wales, whose monogram appears 
on the front of the building where it was placed by William IV. 

The building is 142 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 25 feet high. 
The orange-trees were removed to Kensington Palace in 1841, 
when the gardens became a national establishment. The 
building was then used for large specimens of Australian and 
other plants of warm and temperate climates. 

On the completion of the central block of the Temperate 

Hpuse in 1862 these were removed to that building, and the 

Orangery having completed the century of its existence as a 

greenhouse, finally ceased to be used for the purposes of plant 

c^eultivation. 

^ In 1863 the large collections of colonial timbers obtained 
Trom the London International Exhibition of 1862 were ar- 
ranged in it ; the contents were again partially re-arranged in 
1865. The building had been originally heated with hot-air 
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flues under the pavement, according to the fashion which 
obtained in the last century in horticultural buildings. This 
being a cause of considerable risk to the very combustible 
contents, the Museum was heated with hot water and the 
timbers again re-arranged in 1868. 

Continued accessions having been received, including in 
1878 the splendid collection of specimens of Indian timbers 
from the IndianForest Department, the Museum became in- 
conveniently crowded, and the contents difficult of inspection 
and confused. In 1883 two light iron galleries with spiral com- 
municating staircases were erected, and the whole of the timber 
specimens were carefully selected from, mostly repolished, and 
arranged in their present approximate geograj)hical order. 
Many valuable additions have since been made to the collection 
notably from the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886. 

The collection is arranged in groups according io, the 
countries producing them, and not with any attempt at scientific 
classification, as in the other Museums. The name of the 
country to which each group belongs is placed over the woods. 
It must be borne in mind that most of the specimens here 
exhibited are duplicates of those contained in the arranged 
collections, where they are necessarily small to suit the shelves 
of the cabinets. Here their full diameter is frequently shown, 
and the magnitude of many of our Indian and Colonial trees 
become the more striking. 



A.— EUROPE. 



On entering the building at the West end the collection of 
European woods will be found on the back wall facing the 
door, under the lower gallery ; they are transverse sections, 
and most of them are from good sized trees. 

Immediately behind the door, on the left, observe ITo* 1, 
portion of the base of a fine trunk of Scotch Fib {Pinus 
sylvestris, L ) from Rothiemurchus Forest, Inverness-shire. 
The tree was 145 years old when felled, and was sound 
throughout. The Scotch fir is found all over the north and 
middle of Europe ; it is the only cone-bearing tree indigenous 
to Britain, and in its native state is confined to a few Highland 
forests. The largest of these is that of Rothiemurchus, where 
the average height of the trees is 70 feet, and their girth 4 feet 



6 inches ; thej are remarkable for carrying the bulk to a great 
height "w^ithout much tapering. In the forest of Glenmore 
were some magnifieeDt trees. This forest was cut down early 
in the present century, and realised 10,000/. Forty -one ships 
of an aggregate burden of 19,000 tons were built of its timber 
at the mouth of the Spey. A cross section of Scotch fir is 
shown on the wall over adjoining windovr. 

Observe near the Scotch Fir the hollowed trunk of an elm 
tree, used as a water pipe ; laid down in the Marylebone Road 
by the West Middlesex Water Co. in 1817 and taken up in 
March 1885. 

On the other side of the window near the staircase is a fine 
sample of Cork, the bark of Queixiis Suber^ L., from a tree 
grown at Sierra Morena, Estramadura, Spain. A sample of 
Virgin Cork, now much used for rustic garden work, is shown 
on the front wall ever the first buttress. 

"Ko. 2. Maple {Acer campestre, L.), from Denmark, 
usually a small tree 10 to 20 feet high, and found in thickets 
and hedgerows in this countiy. It is distributed in Europe 
from Denmark southwards, and in West Asia. The wood is very 
fine and even grained, and was formerly used for bowls, spoons, 
and similar articles for kitchen and domestic use ; mazer bowls 
were often made of maple wood, and were set in silver ; it is 
considered one of the best woods for charcoal, the gnarled stems 
and knotted roots are valued by turners and cabinet makers. 
{See Museujn No. 1, Case 24.) 

ITo. 3. Oak {Querctis Rohur^ L.), from a tree 80 feet high, 
grown in Sweden. {See No. 7.) 

ITo* 4. Elm {Ulmus campestris, Sm.). A tree 100 to 120 
feet high, found in woods and hedgerows in this country, and 
extending through Mid and South Europe, North Africa, and 
Siberia. The wood is extremely valuable for its toughness 
and durability in moist situations, and was formerly much used 
for shipbuilding, and before the general use of iron, for water 
pipes. {See above.) 

ITo. 5. Section from the base of a Larch {ImtIx europcBa^ 
DC), 126 years old, blown down at Wallington, Northumber- 
land, in 1863. The section shows an unequal development of 
wood on opposite sides from the centre, the greatest expansion 
of the stem taking place on the side where there were fewest 
neighbouring trees and most branches. The Larch forms 
extensive woods in the mountain regions of Central Europe, 
ascending to an altitude of l>,000 feet or more above the sea. 
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The tree attains a height of 80 feet, and is g;rown in this 
country in plantations. The clear straight trunks are much 
used for scaffold poles. From the Larch is obtained Venice 
turpentine, and a substance known as Brianfon manna. {See 
Museum No. 1 Case 124.) 

Vo. 6. NoBWAT Spbuce (Picea excelsa^ Link.). A tree 
150 feet high. Common on all the mountain r9,nges of Europe, 
amd forming extensive woods in Russia and Scandinavia. 
The timber is the White Deal of carpenters. The specimen 
exhibited is from a tree 106 feet high grown in Sweden. 

ITo. 7. Very fine section of common Oak ( Quercus Mobur, 
L.)y from Denmark, from a tree 200 years old. The Oak is 
one of the chief British forest trees, and forms a trunk from 
60 to 100 feet high. Its distribution extends through Europe, 
West Asia, from the Atlas, Taurus, and Syria, almost to the 
Arctic Circle. Two distinct forms of the Oak are known, 
described as Quercus sessilijhra^ Sm., and Q. peduncuiata^ 
Ehr. Oak timber is one of the strongest and most durable 
woods known, and before the general introduction of iron it 
was largely used for shipbuilding ; its chief application at the 
present time is for furniture and building purposes. Note near 
the staircase a fine block of Bog Oak used for making orna- 
mental articles, as bracelets, brooches, &c. also near staircase 
observe a portion of a trunk of an Oak (Q. i?o6Mr, L., var. 
pedunculata) from Wistman's Wood, Dartmoor. For other 
illustrations of Oak see ITo. 3^ also Museum No, 1, Case 108. 
Obsei've stem of the Bruyere or Tree Heath (Erica arhorea^ 
L.) from South of Europe. The wood is used to make the so- 
called Briar Boot pipes. {See Museum No. 1, Case 65.) 

Vo. 8. Fine section of Tew ( Taxus baccata^ L.) . It grows 
in Britain in rocky glens, hill sides, and woods from Aberdeen 
and Argyle southwards. It is disti'ibuted through Central and 
Southern Europe, and extends to North Africa, Asia Minor, 
the Amur district to Himalaya, ascending in Sikkim to a 
height of 7,000 to 10,000 feet. The Yew forms a trunk from 
15 to £0 feet high, but grows very much higher in India. 
Yew trees of great age and size are often met with in this 
country. The wood is very hard and close grained, but splits 
readily, and is very durable, it is, moreover, very elastic and 
flexible, and on this account it has been used from an early 
period for making bows. The section here shown was 
grown at Syon House, Isleworth. Observe also another 



specimen near Btaircaae from the Druid's Wmlk, Nerbury 
Park. (See Museum No. 1, Case 115,) 

Vo. 9. Bbech {Fagus sylvatica^ L.), from Denmark. It is 
a common forest tree in this country, and is distributed over an 
area between Norway, Asia Minor, and Spain, and is also 
found in Japan. Some remarkably fine Beech trees are 
scattered over different parts of this country. The wood is 
hard and close grained, and when well seasoned is not liable to 
split, consequently it is used y&cj largely for chair making and 
for the best plsjies, handles for tools and carpentry work 
generally, illustrations of which will be found in Museum 
No. 1, Castas 111 and 112. Beech forms one of the best woods 
for fuel. {See No. 3, Canadian Collection.) 

n'o* 10. HoBNBBAM {Carpinus Betulus^'L.)^{Tcm Denmark. 
It is usually a small tree, but sometimes grows to a height of 
70 feet, it is indigenous in the Southern counties of England, 
but planted in the North and in Ireland. It is distributed 
through £ur6pe from Gothland southwards, and in West Asia. 
The wood is very tough, close grained, and durable, and is used 
in France for the handles of shovels, picks, mallets, and in this 
country for lasts. {See Museum No. 1, Case 106.) 

Vo* 11. Sectimifroma tree grown in the Boyal CUrdens,of 
the Obiektal Flake (JPlatanus orientalis^ L.), a native of 
Greece, Macedonia, Northern Persia, Ac. The wood is 
prettily marked, and is used for cabinet work, turnery, &c. 

Observe a section of a trunk of Elm {Ulmus montanOy Sm.), 
from Denmark. 

No. 12. Upright glass case containing trunks of the 
Maritime or Cluster Pine {Pinus Pinaster^ Sol., syn. P. 
maritimay Poir.), a tree 60 feeit high, native of South-western 
Europe, in the neighbourhood of the sea coast in Spain, 
Portugal, Southern and Western France, and extending into 
Algeria, Corsica, Soathem Italy, Sicily, and Greece. It 
yields Bordeaux turpentine, the collection of which forms one 
of the principal industries in the Landes of S.E. France. To 
obtain the turpentine the trunks are wounded by cutting off 
long slips of the wood on four sides, as shown in the specimens ; 
a receptacle is formed either at the base of the trunk with sand 
OT clay, or pieces of zinc are placed on the wounded side so as 
to convey the flowing turpentine into earthen vessels beneath. 
It is afrerwards distilled. Implements used in wounding the 
stems and collecting the turpentine are exhibited in this case. 
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That which concretes on the trunk is known as Barras or 
Galipot. (See Museum No, 1, Case 117.) 



B.-ASIA. 

a. Caucasus. ' 

No. !• Zelkova Tbee (Zelkova crenata, Spach., syn^ 
Flanera Richardiy Michx.) A native of the Caucasus, where 
it attains a height of from 70 to 80 feet. The sapwood is very 
elastic, of a light colour, and is used for similar purposes to 
Elm wood ; the heartwood is of a reddish colour, very heavy 
and very hard. It takes a good polish, and is used for fur- 
niture. The specimen is from a tree which grew in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

b. Palestine. 

ITo. !• (Left hand on entering.) Section of a branch of tho 
celebrated Oak tree,from near Hebron, known as Abraham's Oak 
(Quercus pseudo-cacctfera, Desf.). This specimen formed part 
of a branch that was broken off in a snowstorm in the winter 
of 1856-57. It was purchased by Mr. Finn, British Consul 
at Jerusalem and Palestine from 1845 to 1863, who had tho 
branch cut up and conveyed to Jerusalem. Sir Joseph Hooker^ 
in a paper on ** Three Oaks of Palestine" (Transactions of 
the Linnean Society ^ Vol. xxiii., p. 381), says, " Owing to a 
^ ' superstition that any person who should cut or maim the Oak 
" would lose his first-born son, considerable difficulty wa& 
" experienced in procuring hands to saw up the timber for 
" transportation . These were at last brought up from Jerusalem, 
" nearly 25 miles off, and loaded seven camels with the wood 
** of the one limb of this fine tree. This tree is popularly 
*' supposed to indicate the spot where Abraham .pitched his- 
" tent, and is reverenced by Jews, Mahommedans, and 
" Christians." 

ITo. 2. (On back wall, opposite entrance.) Fine section of 
the Cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus' Libani^ Barr.), grown in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. The tree was 113 years old when 
taken down, and the specimen measures 4 feet 5 inches in 
diameter. Sections of stems from Mount Lebanon and cones- 
are shown in Museum No. 1, Case 121. 
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c. Java. 

ITo. 1* (In centre of end Window.) Trunk of Sago Palm: 
{Metroxylon Sagu, Rottb.) from Java, a tree 40 ' to 50 feet 
high, abundant in Sumatra and the adjacent islands and also 
found wild in Java, Borneo, Celebes, Siam, and Malacca. 
The life of the plant lasts for about 15 to 20 years, at which 
period it flowers and then dies. Very few fruits are formed 
and the seeds seldom perfected, the plant being propagated 
mainly by the numerous stolons. Sago is obtained from the soft 
central portion of the trunk which is removed, washed, the 
starch separated and granulated. 



d. Japan and China. 

"So. !• (Adjoining staircase.) Note plank of Camphor 
Wood (Cinnamomum Campkora, Nees.), measuring 16 feet by 
2 feet 6 inches. It is a tree about 30 feet high, but often 
growing to 60 feet, a native of Japan and Formosa, where it is 
widely diffused, extending in the latter up to an elevation of 
2,000 feet in the hills. It is also common in Central China 
and has been introduced into the tropical and warmer tem- 
perate countries of the world. Camphor wood is used chiefly 
for entomological drawers and cabinets ivs well as for boxes 
and ornamental articles. By far the most important product 
of the tree, however, is camphor. (See Museum No. 1, 
Case 87.) 

Observe in front of sixth window a small writing table made 
by a Chinaman in Mauritius ^of the wood of a Camphor tree 
blown down in the Mauritius Botanic Garden in 1848. 

In angle near staircase, note trunk of Trachycarptts ectcelsa, 
Wendl,, from Japan, it is known as the Chinese Com, or 
Hemp Palm, from the stiff black fibre which covers the base* 
of the leaf stalks and stems. {See Museum No. 2, Cctse 
42.) 

ITo. 2. Transverse section of stem of the Ailanto (^i/an^M5^ 
glandulosa, Desf.), a lofty tree of Japan but grown in 
Northern India as well as in Europe as an avenue or ornamental 
tree. Its leaves form the food of the Ailantus silkworm of 
China. 

Wo. 3. Transverse section of stem of Yen ju (Sophwa 
japonica, L.), an ornamental tree of China and Japan, the 
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'flower buds of which are used as a dje. This specimen is on 
the back wall to the right of the black case. 

Between the fourth and fifth buttresses in front of the 
building, observe a chair and table made at Ningpo, from tbe 
wood of the Funeeax Cypbess (Cupressus funebriSf Eudl.) 

e. Moluccas. 

In the lower gallery observe, opposite the door, a large table 
top of A MBOTNA WOOD. It measurcs 7 feet 6 inches in diameter*, 
«nd was presented by Messrs. C. Hindley and Sons, 290-4, 
Oxford Street. The botanical source of Amboyna wood is noi 
well known, but it is supposed to be furnished by a species of 
JPierocarpus, 

f. British North Borneo. 

These woods will be found in part near the bottom of the 
staircase opposite the entrance door, and the remainder on the 
second buttress, between the first and second windows to the 
right on entering. 

Wo. 1. Selahgan Batu. This is a fine plauk of an appar* 
-ently hard and durable wood, the scientific name of which has 
not yet been determined. 

Vo. 2« RussocK. This wood has been described as the pro- 
duce of Vatica Massak, Blume, a large and abundant tree 
furnishing a hard heavy wood, very durable and used for house 
building, wharves, piles, and planks. 

Vo. 3. Greeting, a large tree, said to be very abundant, 
producing a lightish coloured wood, very hard and durable 
both in wet and dry situations. (Jsed for wharves, beams, and 
for general purposes. It is said to resist insect attacks. 

No. 4. BiLLiAN {Eusideroxylon Zwageriiy T. & B.)« This 
is a very large tree belonging to the natural order Laurinea 
producing a very hard, heavy, and close grained wood. Con- 
sidered the most valuable of all the Bornean timbers. It is 
largely used for wharves, piles, planks, <&c., and is sometimes 
called Borneo Iron Wood. 

Ho. 5« Serayah or White Cedar. A very good substitute 
for Fir or Pine wood, used for house-building, furniture, &c. 

No. 6. Katu Kapor or Borneo Camphor {Dryobalanops 
aromaticay G^ffirt.). A tree of Sumatra and Borneo, belonging 
to the natural order Dipterocarpeae. In the clefts of the wood are 
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found deposits of camphor crystals, which are harder and more 
brittle than ordinary Chinese Camphor. The wood is verj 
strong, even grained, and durable and being of large size, abun- 
dant, and easily Vorked, is in great demand for house building, 
planks, &C. 

Vo* 7. Pbnagah or BoBNEO Mahogany. This is described 
as an abundant tree producing a seed from which is extra/ited 
a valuable oil. The wood is of a reddish colour, tough and 
durable, used for ships' ribs, stem posts, beams, &c. It is said 
to be proof agtunst the attacks of ants, and to be procurable up 
to 2 feet wide, though the average size is from 15 to 18 
inches. 

Vo. 8. MiRABOW (Afzelia palembanicaj Baker.) A tall, 
erect tree found in Borneo, Malacca, Andamans, and the Malay 
Islands. It produces a heavy, dark yellow coloured wood, 
deepening in colour with age ; of a fine even grain, very tough 
and durable, and as it takes a good polish is much valued for 
furniture. Logs are obtainable 2^ feet diameter, and 30 feet 
long. 

g. British India.* 

Vo* 1. Transverse section of Tsak (Tectana grandis^ L.), 
a large tree of India, Java, Sumatra, and the Malay Islands. 
It is the chief timber of India and Burma, and is largely ex 
ported for shipbuilding and railway carriages. In India it is 
used for similar purposes as well as for bridges, sleepers, furni* 
ture, Ac. Teak is very durable and when once properly 
seasoned does not split or warp. It is said not to suffer when 
in contact with iron and is rarely, if ever, attacked^ by white 
acts. This durability is said to be due to the presence of an 
aromatic oil, which is extracted from the wood in Burma and is 
used medicinally, as a substitute for linseed oil and as a varnish. 
Other specimens of teak are exhibited on the right-hand side 
of the Black case ; they are : — S'o. 2 grown at the Nilambur 
teak plantation, Malabar. The tree was planted in 1847 and 
felled in 1877, and measured 105 feet high and 8 feet 9 inches 
circumference at base. S'o. 3 from the same plantation was 
planted in 1851 and felled in 1877, and measured 81 feet high 
and 5 feet 2 inches circumference at base. {Set also No, 67.) 

* Taking the whole of British India as covering 480 million acres, 40 

millions are forest or ^. 
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Above these specimens note transverse section of Antdamai^ 
Redwood or Padouk {Pterocarpus indicus, Willd.), from the 
Andaniran Islands, also a fine plank behind entrance door (^S^^^ 
No, 51). In the case No* 4 is a sideboard and two stands -with. 
vases carved in Indian Blackwood or Rosewood {Dalbergia 
latifolia, Roxb.) (See No. 26). The case also contains a speci- 
men of Ebony {Diospyros Ebenum, Koenig), a large tree of 
Southern India and Ceylon, the wood of which is used for 
turnery and inlaying. (See Museum No. 1, Case 69.) 

Note also boxes made of bamboo coated with Inc, and wooden 
bowls with covers, before and after being lacquered with Thitsi 
{Melanorrhaa tisitata. Wall.). Used in Burma for carrying 
food to monasteries and pagodas. Observe also a chest or box 
finely painted in gold and black and lacquered with Thitsi, used 
for holding palm leaf MSS. 

Other woods of British India will be found on the west wall 
of the building on left hand of door on entering and on buttress 
between door and window, on right hand of entrajice. On the 
end wall observe No* 5 fine plank of Deodar or Indian Cedar 
( Cedrus Libani, Ban*, var. Deodard), measuring 18 feet by 4 feet 
2 inches. It is a noble tree of N. W. Himalaya at ao elevation 
of between 4,000 and 10,000 feet, extending east to the Dauli 
River, a tributary of the Alaknanda below the W\i\ Pass, and 
in the mountains of Afghanistan and North Beluchistau. 
Gamble says, Deodar wood is the most durable of the Hima- 
layan conifers. It is the chief timber of N. W. India' and is 
used for all purposes of construction, for railway sleepers, 
bridges, and even for furniture and shingles. An oil is ob- 
tained from the wood by destructive distillation ; it is dark 
coloured, thick, and resembles crude turpentine. It is used for 
anointing the inflated skins which are used for crossing rivers ; 
and as a remedy for ulcers and eruptions, for mange in horses, 
and sore feet in cattle. Another specimen will be found on 
left hand side of the first buttress next the entrance. 

Nos. 6 & 7« Trunks of Corypha elata, Roxb. A lofly 
palm of Bengal and Burma forming a trunk 60 to 70 feet high 
and 2 feet in diameter. These specimens are from the Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta. The spiral arrangement of the scars of the 
fallen leaves are in No* 6 from left to right, while those in 
VOm 7 are in the opposite direction, or from right to left. The 
full height of No. 7 as it grew was, clear stem 53 feet, in- 
florescence 1 2 feet, making a total of 65 feet. The diameter at 
the base was 2 feet 6 inches. 
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ITo. 7a. Trunk of a palm, probably the Palmyra Palm 
{Borassus Jlabelliformisy L.) encircled bj a Fig (Itcus sp.). 
Many examples of these fig-encircled palms exist in Ceylon, 
caused, it is said, by the seeds of the fig having been dropped 
by birds in the axils of the palm leat where they have germi- 
nated, and extending their roots downwards have enclosed the 
paJm trunk and finally reaching the ground have also taken root. 
In front of this specimen, on the floor, observe a portion of 
a trunk of Acacia Catechu^ Willd. A large trea common in 
most parts of India and Burma. The wood is extremely hard 
and is used for house posts and for fuel by the Irrawaddy 
steamers. The chief product of the tree is Outch or Catechu 
obtained by boiling down the chips. {See Museum No. 1, 
Case 39.) 

Trunks of Indian Tree Ferns are shown on the front waU 
of the building immediately behind the door ; they are. Also- 
phila glabra y Hook., growing 15 to 20 feet high in damp forests 
in the sub-Himalayan tract and Eastern Bengal from Nepal 
down to Chittagong and Tenasserim, Central and Southern 
India and Ceylon ; A. gigantca, Br., and Hemitelia bruno- 
niana, C. B, Clarke, syn. Alsophila brunonianay Wall., a hand- 
some fern often 40 feet high,, common in Darjeeling, in Sikkim 
to a height of 4,000 to 7,000 feet, and the Khasia Hills from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. This specimen was presented by the 
Linnean Society of London. 
Note also trunk of Alsophila crinitay Hook., from Ceylon. 
ITo. 8. An entire piant of the Cocoa Nut Palm \Cocos 
nuciferay L.), which fruited for the first time in Europe at Syou 
House Gardens in 1863. It is widely spread in tropical countries, 
especially near the sea coast. It is the most important ot the 
Palm tribe, furnishing as it does an infinite variety of products, 
illustrations of which may be seen in Museum No. 2. The 
wood is known in commerce as Porcupine Wood, and is used 
in this country for walking sticks, fancy articles, and for inlay- 
ing. In India it is used for rafters and ridge poles, house posts, 
and other building purposes, spear handles, &c. 

On the right hand of the doorway on the first projecting 
buttress, observe a fine slab of Indian timber, not definitely 
known, but probably Pterocarpus indicus, from the Andamans 
{See p, 12, No. 51, and No. 30, Fiji Collection), Beneath 
this are — 

BTo. 9. Mee or Illupi wood {Bassia longifolia, Willd,), 
A large evergreen tree of South India and Ceylon. The wood 
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18 hardy close grained, flexible, and durable, and is used for 
ships' keelsy treenails, planking, carts, bridges, and for 
farnitnre. 

For other use&of this tree See Museum No. 1, Cate 68. 

Vo. 10. Jambolana Wood (Eugenia Jambolanoy Lam.), 
a large evergreen tree of India and Cejlon, and extending into 
the Malaj Archipelago and Australia. The wood is hard 
and durable and is used for building purposes, agricultural 
implements, &c. (See Muneum No. 1, Ccue 50.) 

No. 11. Mahwa Wood {Bassia i^tifolia^ Roxb.). A large 
deciduous tree of the forests of Central India, and cultivated, 
and self-sown throughout India. The v^rood is hard, of a red> 
dish brown colour, and has been used in India for railway 
sleepers, naves of wheels, building purposes, and for furniture. 
The tree, however, is but ravelj felled in consequence of the 
importance of the flowers as an article of food. {See Museum 
No 1, Case 68.) 

On the point of the buttress is fixed a branching trunk of 
Nannorhops ritchieana^ Wendl.and Drude, sjVL,Chamcerops rit- 
chieanay G-rifF., collected by Dr. Aitchison at Alizai, Kuram 
Valley, Afghanistan, at an elevation of 3,200 feet. The leaves 
of this Palm are used to make ropes and cordage, matting, fans, 
baskets, <&c., specimens of which are exhibited in Museum^ 
No. 2. 

On the side next the window observe a section of Indian 
Cypress Wood {Cupressus torulosay Don.), from one of the 
largest forests of the north-west provinces, also a section of 
Deodar {See Ao. 5) and a fine slab of Mahogany {Swietenia 
Mahagoniy L.), grown in India, probably from the Botanic 
Gbrden, Calcutta. It is a large forest tree, native of Central 
America and Cuba, and is a very valuable furniture wood. A 
transverse section from a tree 70 years old, which grew in the 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and was destroyed in the cyclone of 
1864, is shown near the staircase. {See p. 40, No. 13 
Trinidad Collection and Museum No. 1, Case 20.) 

No. 12. Tamarind Wood {Tamarindus indica, L.), from 
Ceylon. {See No. 66.) 

In the window on right hand of entrance observe tranverse 
sections of Chaplash {Ai'tocarpus Chaplashay Boxb.). A tall 
deciduous tree of Eastern Bengal, Burma, and the Andaman 
Islands. 1'he wood is of a yellowish brown colour, moderately 
hard, even grained, and durable. It is much used for canoes, 
and in Sikkim and Assam for planking, tea boxes, and 
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furniture. It 'gets harder and heavier with age. Near this 
specimen is a trunk of Cycas circinalis. L., from India, and 
nearer the door a trunk of Cycas revoluta, Thb., from a garden 
at Calcutta. 

The following specimens are exhibited in one of the large 
central cases. 

Safed Siris {Alhizzia procera, Benth.). A large deciduous 
fast growing tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Jumna 
eastwards, Bengal, Satpura Bange in the Central Provinces, 
Guzerat, South India, and Burma. The heart wood is brown 
with alternate belts of darker and lighter colour, very hard, 
straight, and even grained, durable, and seasons well. It is 
used for sugar cane crushers, rice pounders, wheels, agricultural 
implements, bridges, and house posts, also by tea planters for 
stakes for laying out tea gardens, as it splits well, and for tea 
boxes. 

Eed Sandal Wood or Bakta-Chandan (Adenanthera 
pavonina, L.). A deciduous tree of Bengal, South India, Burma, 
and Andaman Islands. The heartwood is red, hard, and close 
grained, and is used in South India for house-building and 
cabinet purposes, and also as a red dye. 

Behind the entrance door note a sdab of the wood of Gluta 
travancorica, Bedd. A large evergreen tree belonging to the 
natural order AnacardicLcece [and found in Tinnivelly and 
Travancore. The wood is very little used, but its fine red 
colour and beautiful marking should recommend it for 
furniture. 

In front of the staircase is a fine plank of Andaman Marble 
WOOD {Diospyros Kurziiy Hiern), an evergreen tree of the 
Andaman Islands. This wood is handsomely marked with 
black and grey streaks, and is somewhat similar to Calamander 
wood, to which it is botanically allied. It is used in the 
Audamans for furniture as well as for the handles and sheathei» 
of knives. If it were better known it might be substituted for 
Calamander. 

Close to this specimen and in front of the Camphor wood 
plank is a fine branching trunk of Date Palm {Phcenix 
dadylifera^ L.), from Mooltan. The tree was some 30 feet 
liigh, and branched at 15 feet from the ground. It was sent 
to the Kew Museum by Dr. J. E. T. Aitchison, CLE. {See 
No. 2, Algeria Collection?^ 

The following woods, except a few which are indicated, are in 
the Galleries. 
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No* 13. Acacia arahica, Willd. (Babool). A tree some- 
times growing to a Jar^re size and found probably in a wild form 
in Sind, Rajputana, Guzerat, and the Northern Dekkan, and 
cultivated or self-sown throughout the greater part of India, ex- 
cept in the moist humid tracts near the coast. It is a rapid 
growing tree in some situations in India, attaining a height of 
60 to 60 feet and a girth of 6 to 8 feet in less than 30 years. It 
extends into Arabia, Egypt, and tropical and Southern Africa. 
The wood is hard and veiy durable if well seasoned, and is 
largely used for wheels, sugar, and oil presses, rice pounders, 
agricultural implement?, tool handles, boat building, and also 
occasionally for railway sleepers. The bark is used for dyeing 
and tanning, and the gum forms East Indian Gum Arabic. 

No. 14. Afzelia hljuga^ A. Gray (Shoondul or Pyn- 

kado). A moderate sized evergreen tree found in. the 
Sundarbans of Bengal, Andaman Islands, and the Malay 
Archipelago, as well as in the Pacific Islands- The heartwood 
is reddish brown, very hard and close grained, and is used in 
the Andjiman Islands for bridge and house-building, and in the 
Pacific for war dubs, &c. 

No. 15. Alhizzia Jalibrissin, Durazz. (Fink Siris). A 
moderate sized deciduous tree found throughout the Himalayas 
from the Indus to Sikkim, ascending to 6,000 and 7,000 feet, and 
distributed in Abyssinia, Eastern and Central Asia, China, and 
Japan. The heartwood is dark brown, almost black in old 
trees, mottled, and shining, and is used chiefly for furniture. 
The specimen is from a tree 47 years old, blown down in the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden by the cyclone of 1864. 

No. 16. Alhizzia odoratissima, Benth. (Lasxin). A large 
erect tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Indus eastwards, 
ascending to 3,000 feet, also in Bengal, Burma, Central and 
South India. The heartwood is dark brown with darker 
streaks, and very hard. It is a rapid growing tree, and the 
wood seasons well ; is fairly durable, and takes a good polish. 
It is used for wheels, oil mills, and furniture. 

No. 17. Alstonia scholarisy R.Br. (Chatwan). A large 
evergreen tree, native of the sub-Himalayan tract from the 
Jumna eastwards, ascending to 3,000 feet, Bengal, Burma, 
South India. The wood is white, soft, even grained, seasons 
badly, and soon gets mouldy and discoloured. It is used for 
boxes, scabbards, furniture, coffins, <&c., and is made into 
blackboards in Burma. In Darjeeling, Assam, and Cachar, it 
is occasionally used for tea boxes. Both wood and bark are 
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Vitter, and are nsed as a tonic* The section exhil)ited is from 
a tree blown down in the Calcutta Garden by the cyclone of 
1864. 

Vo. 18. Anogeissfis fatifolia, Wall. (Bhaiirm). A large 
tree ef the sub-Himalajan tract from Bavi eastwurds, ascend- 
ing to 3,000 feet, Cwitral and Sonth India. The wood is hard 
and smooth, the heartwood is of a purplish colour and irregu* 
iarly disposed in the stem ; it is highly valued on account of 
its great strength and toughness ; it splits, however, in season- 
ing and is not very durable unless kept dry. It Is used for axe 
handles, poles^ furniture, agricultuntl implements, shipbuilding, 
and has been recommemkd for railway elecpers. The leaves 
are used for tanning. 

Vo. 19. Artoearpus integrifolia^ L. (Jftck T r ee ). A large 
tree wild in the^ mountain forests of the Westera Ghats, 
ascending to 4,000 feet, cultivated throughout India, except in 
the northernmost part. TTie heart wood is of a yellow or rich 
yellowish, btown oolour^ darkening on exposure, eveB grained, 
econpact, and moderately hard; it seasoqs wdl and takes a good 
polish,, and is largely used for carpentry w ork generally and 
furniture, and is sent to Europe for cabinet purposes, turnery, 
and backs of brushes. The wood also yields a yellow dye. 

Vp« 20w BrnMnia retusay Ham. (Knral). A moderfete 
sized deciduous tree c^ N.W. Himalaya, ascending to 4,000 
feet. The vrood is of a reddish white e<^our i^ith irregular 
shaped darker masses near the centre. It is not used in India, 
but it yields a gum similar to gum arabic and known as Semla 
Gum. 

ITo. 21« Cassia siamea, Lamk. (BetttI). A moderate 
sized tree of South India, Burma, and Gevlon, and ^dtriboted 
in the Malay Islands. The heart wood rs nearly black and very 
hard, and often shows a beautiful motfcliiig on a vertical section. 
It is '* used in Burma for mallets^ helves, and walking sticks. 
" In South India it is little known, but it is considered one of 
** the bee* kinds ol fuel for locomotives in Ceylon." The s*3c- 
tion is from a tree blown down in the cyclone of 1864 in the 
Botanic Grarden, Calcutta. 

Vo. 22. Cedrela Toona, Roxb. (Toon Tiree). 4 ^t^ 
tree of tr<^ieal Himalaya ; from the Indus eastward, ascending 
to S,000 feet, and in Sikkim to 7,000 feet. Its distribution 
extends to Java and Austi*alia. The wood is of a brick red 
colour, even but open grained, and though soft does not split 
or warp; it is durable, and is not eaten by white ants. It Is 

U 77238. B 
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very extenslyely used for all kinds of furniture as well as for 
door panels and carving. '' In Bengal, Assam, and Burma, it 
** grows to a very large size, trees 20 feet girth with a height of 
^< 80 to 100 feet of dear stem being not uncommon in forests 
*^ which have been only little worked like those of Dumson^ 
and in some parts of the Chittagong Hills tracts." The wood 
is known in the English market as Moulmein Cedar. (See 
No. 37 New South Wales and No. 8 Queensland Collec- 
tions.) 

No. 23. Chickrassia tabularis, A. Juss. (Chittagong; 
wood). A large tree of Eastern Bengal, Assam, Chittagong, 
Burma, and South India. The heartwood varies from a 
yellowish brown to a reddish brown with a splendid satiny 
lustre, it is hard, seasons and works well. The wood is used 
for furniture and for carving. The specimen exhibited is a very 
beautiful example of this fine wood. The bark is a powerful 
astringent. This specimen is in the large central case. 

No. 24* Chloroxylon Swietenia, DC. (Satin Wood). A 

moderate sized deciduous tree of Central and South India and 
Ceylon. This well known and beautiful wood is hard and 
takes a fine polish. It is used in India for furniture and picture 
frames, agricultural implements, carts, oil mills, <&c., and is 
found to stand well under water. It is imported to England 
for cabinet work, backs of brushes, turnery, &c., and has been 
proposed for engraving as a substitute for Boxwood but has 
not. been found suitable. 

No. 25. Dalbergia cultraia, Grab. (Yendike) . A mode- 
rate sized tree of Burma, wood used for wheels, agricultural 
implements and especially for carving. 

No. 2Sa. Croton argyratus, BL (Choonoo). A moderate 
sized or small evergreen tree of Martabau, Tenasserim, and the 
Andaman Islands. Wood yellow, hard, close, and even grained. 
It appears not to be used in India, but is said to be worthy ol' 
notice. 

No. 26. Dalbergia latijolta^ Eoxb. (Indian Blackwood 
or Rosewood). A large deciduous tree of Oudh, Eastern 
Bengal, Central and South India. It is a valuable furniture 
wood and is exported to Europe from the forests of Kanara and 
Malabar. In India it is largely used for carving and fancy work 
as well as for the handles of knives, cart wheels, agricultural 
implements, and railway sleepers. Gamble says in his 
" Manual of Indian Timbers." "Nine sleepers which had 
** been down seven to eight years on the Mysore State Railway 
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** were found to have, when taken up, five good, three still set- 
" viceable, and one bad/' " Wood sent to London for sale in 
'' 1878, fetched 13/. 10?, per ton." (Seep. 12.) 

No. 27. Dalbergia latifolm,'Roxh.yyac,stssoides. (Bla<^- 
wood) . A tree of the Nilghiris producing a dark coloured 
-wood similar to the last. 

No. 28. Dalbergia Sissoo, Soxb. (Siisoo). A large 
deciduous tree of the sub-Hiraalajan tract from the Indus to 
Assam, ascending to 3,000 feet. The wood is hard, close and 
even grained, and seasons well, the heartwood is brown with 
dark longitudinal veins. It is greatly valued for all purposes 
where strength and elasticity are required. It is unrivalled for 
felloes and naves of wheels, framings of 'Carriages, boat build- 
ing, agricultural implements, and for furniture. Gamble says it 
was formerly more extensively used for gun carriages . than it 
can be at present owing to the comparatively small supply, and 
gives the following quotation regarding its strength and dura- 
bility. " The wheels of our ordnance carriages have never 
" failed, however arduous or lengthened the service has been 
" on which they have been employed, of which no more striking 
^^ example can be furnished than the campaign in Afghanistan, 
" about the most trying country in the world for wheels. Some 
** of our batteries served throughout the campaign, went to 
'^ Baneean and even to the Hindoo Koosh and came back again 
" to India without a breakdown, while Royal Artillery wheels 
" built of the very best materials Woolwich could produce 
" specially for Indian service, almost fell to pieces after few 
" months exposure and service on the plains of India." It is 
much planted as an avenue tree all over India and in forest 
plantations in the Punjab and Bengal. 

BTo. 28a. Diospyros melanoxylon^ Koxb. (Tendu). A 
moderate sized tree, wood hard, with irregularly shaped masses 
of black wood in the centre, used for building, carriage shafts, 
fancy work, &c. 

BTo. 28b« Dipterocarpus alatus^ Eoxb. (Guijiin or 
Kanyin wood) . A very large tree of Chittagong, Burma, and 
the Andaman Islands. The wood is used for house-building 
and canoes, but is not durable. It furnishes some of the balsam 
known as Gurjun balsam. {See Musuem No. 1, Case II.) 

ITo. 29. Dipterocarpus tuberculatusj Boxb. (Eng). A 
large deciduous tree of Chittagong and Burma. The wood is 
of a reddish colour and hard, and is very largely used in 
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Burma for house posts, canoes, &e. It jields a dear jelknr 
resin. 

Vo. 30. Eryihroxylon monogynum^ Roxb. (BftStard 
8a»dal). A small tree ol Sooth India and Ceylon. T^ 
heartwood is of a dark brown colour, very hard, and takeft^ a 
fine polish. The wood is used as a subetitute for ordinary 
sandal wood. It yields an oil used for preserving native boats. 

Ifo. 31. Ficus glomeraiay Roxb. (Xathgular). A larg^ 
tree of the sub- Himalayan tract, JBengal, Central and South 
India, and Burma. The wood is of a gi*eyish colour, soft aiid 
not durable, though it lasts well under water, and is conse- 
quently used for well frames. Birdlime is made from the 
milky juice, and the leaves, bark, and fruit ai*e used in native 
medicine. 

No. 32. Garuga pinnatay Roxb. (Kharpal). A large 
deciduous tree, a native of the sub -Himalayan forests from the 
Jumna eastwards, Central and South India, Chittagong and 
Burma. The heartwood is of reddish colour and moderately 
hardy and, notwithstanding that it seasons well, is not durable. 
It is occasionally used £or house>building and fueL Tho bark 
is used for tanning and the leaves for foddei*. 

Vo« 33. Grewia cmaticay L. (Pkalaa). A small tree, 
native of Central India and Rajputana cultivated throughout 
India for its fruit. The wood is «£ a yellowish white c^our, 
hard and close grained. It does not appear to be used for any 
speeiat purpose. The bark is used for rope making. 

Vo. 34. Hardwickia binata, Roxb. (Ai^aa). A deciduous 
tree 50 to 60, and sometimes 120, feet high. The trunk is 
straight and regularly shi^ed, native of dry forests in South 
and Central India, but not everywhere ; generally gregarious 
in isolated behs or patches of greater or less extent. It is 
wanting in the moister forests below and above Ghat on the 
west side of the Peninsula. The heartwood is of a dark red 
colour, often of a purplish tinge, very hard and close grained* It 
is said to be perhaps the hardest and heaviest wood in Lidia, very 
durable, liable however to split, but not to warp. It is used for 
bridges^ house posts, and ornamental work, and has been reeom- 
n^ended &r railway work. Gamble says, ** Out of nine 
** sleepers laid down on the Mysore State Railway, and taken 
" up after seven or eight years, six were found good, two still 
" serviceable, and only one bad." The tree yields a gum and 
the bark a strong and valuable fibre. This specimen is in the 
large central case. 
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Vo« 3S« Hardwickia pinnatcu, Boxb. (Xolttvu). A Terj 
luf ge tree of tke Western Ghats from South KADara to Travan- 
core. The beartwood is brown, moderately hard, exuding a red 
sticky substance similM* to Copaiba balsam. The wood is used 
ibr buUding by Coffee plaat^ns and others. The section is from 
a tree aged 55 years, blown down in the Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, in the cyclone of 1864. 

Vo. 36. Hopea odorata^ Boxb. (Tkingan). A large 
evergreen tree oi the Eastern moist zone, scattered in evergreen 
forests of British Burma and the Andaman Islands. The wood 
is yellow or yellowish brown, hard, close and even grained. It 
is the chieftirabertreeof Southern Tenasserim, and is used for 
bouse-building, cart wheels, canoes, <&c. Boats made of it are 
said to last 20 years. The tree yields a yellow resin which 
is said tO be used by the Andamanese, mixed with beeswax and 
red ochre, to make a wax used to fasten their spear and arrow 
beads. This specimen is in the large central case. 

Vo* 37. LagerstriBmia JFTos'Regincs, Betz. (Jand). A 
large deciduous tree of Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma, and 
Western Coast, cultivated for ornament all over the hotter 
parts of India, and even as far north as Lahore. Gamble 
describes the Jarul as the most valuable timber in Sylhet, 
Cachar, and ChittagODg, and in Burma the most valuable aftei' 
Teak. Its chief use is for shipbuilding, boats, and canoes. It 
is also used for carts and various kinds of construction. The 
Ordnance Department use it for many parts of their gun- 
carriages. 

Vo« 38* LagerstriBmia parviflora, Boxb. var. majuscnla, 
C B. Clarke. (Baaidtoa). A large tree, native of the forests 
of the Ghats as far north as Khandeish, Mysore, and Courtal- 
Imn. Tbe inner wood is red and moderately hard. 

Vo« 39. Mesuaferreay L. (Vagesmr). A large evergreen 
tree of Eastern Bengal from the Monas eastward, Assam, South 
India, Ceylon, Burma, and the Andamans, often cultivated. 
T%e beartwood is dark red, extreaieiy hard, and is used for 
tailding purposes, bridges, gunstocks, and tool hnndks. Its 
extreme hardness and consequent diflicttlty in working prevents 
its more general use. In Ceylon an oil is obtained horn the 
seed. This specimen is in the large central case. 

Vo« 40. Michelia Champaca, L. (C8h>i»a). A tall ever- 
green trtee of Nepal, Bengal, Assam (ascen^g to ^,000 feet), 
Bmrma, and in the forests of the Western Ghats as fiu* as 
Kanara. Cultivated throughout India from the Bavi south- 
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wards, and np to 5,400 feet in the North-west Himaliiya. The 
wood is of a light olive brown colour, soft, but seasons well and 
takes a good polish. It is durable, and is used for furniture, 
house-building, planking, canoes, and native drums. The tree is 
planted at Hindoo shrines in consequence of the sweet-scented 
flowers. 

Vo« 41. Michelia exceha, Blume. (Bara Oiamp). A 
lofty deciduous tree of Easteni Himalaya (from 6,000 to 8,000 
feet), and the Khasia Hills. The wood is soft, the heavtwood 
of an olive brown colour, it is very durable and used for build- 
ing, planking, door and window frames, as well as for furniture. 
It is the principal building and furniture wood of the Dar- 
jeeling Hill a. 

n'o. 41a. Michelia nilagirica, Zenk. (PUa Oiamp). A 
tall tree of the Western Ghats and Ceylon, The wood is fine 
grained, strong, and used for building. 

Vo. 42. Mitnusaps littoralis, Kurz. (Andaman Bullet 
wood). A large evergreen tree of the coast forests of the 
Andaman Islands and Tenasserim. The wood is smooth, very 
hard, and close grained, and of a refl colour, durable, but apt to 
split. It is used in the Andamans for bridges and house posts, 
if has also been recommended for railway sleepers. This 
specimen is in the large central case. 

No. 43. Myristiea Irya^ Gaertu. (Maloh). A moderate 
sized evergreen tree of Burma, Andaman Islands, and Ceylon. 
It is a handsome dark olive grey wood, hard and close grained, 
seasons well, and takes a good polish. It seems to be but 
little used in India, and is worthy of more attention. 

No. 44. Odina Wodier, Koxb. (TTiamil). A moderate 
sized or large deciduous tree found throughout the hotter parts 
of India from the extreme North- west and along the foot of the 
Himalaya to Assam, Burma, Tenasserim, the Andaman Islands, 
and Ceylon. The heartwood is light red when freshly cut, 
turning reddish brown on exposure, close grained and mode- 
rately hard, it seasons well, and does not warp, but is not very 
durable. It is used for spear shafts, scabbards, wheel spokes, 
cattle yokes, oil presses, and rice pounders, and might be 
useful for cabinet work. The bark is used for tanning, and the 
gum which exudes from the trunk is used for sizing paper, by 
weavers, and in medicine. 

No. 45. Ougeinia dalbergioides, Beuth. (Sandan). A 
moderate sized deciduous tree in hilly tracts of Northern 
India and Concaii, ascending to 4,000 feet in Kumaon. The 
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wood is mottled, light brown, sometimes reddish brown, hard 
and close grained, tough and durable, and takes a good polish, 
used for agricultural implements, carriage poles, wheels, build- 
ing purposes, furniture, &c. An astringent red gum is yielded 

bv the tree. 

» •• 

No* 46. Pentace hurmannica^ Kurz. (Thitko). A very 
tall tree of Burma and Pegu. The wood is of a yellowish red 
colour, soft, and even grained, and takes a good polish. It is 
very largely used in Burma for boats, boxes, and similar pur- 
poses, where a light wood is required. "Large quantities are 
'' annually exported, and though a few years ago the wood ^^as 
" quite unknown, it is now well known even in European 
" markets." 

TXq. 47. Pintis longifoliay Roxb. (Chir). Transverse ' 
section. A large tree of Afghanistan, on the 'N'orth-west 
Himalaya up to 7,500 feet, Sikkim and Bhotan to 4,000 feet, 
tiiough not plentiful above 3,000 feet. The wood is not durable, 
but is readily attacked by insects and decays quickly in damp 
situations, nevertheless it is easily worke<l, and is largely used 
in some localities in the hills for building, shingles, tea boxes 
bottoms of boats, &c. The wood is often made into charcoal. 
The tree aifordsa larger quantity of resin than any other of the 
Himalayan pines, an ordinary tree will yield from 10 to 20 lbs. 
of resin the first, and about a third of this quantity in the 
second year, after which the tree dies or is blown down. Tar 
and turpentine are also obtained from it, and the bark is used 
for tanning, and for fuel in iron smelting. 

Vo. 48. Pinus Merkusii^ Jungh. (Tinyu-ben). A large 
tree of tropical forests of Burma on the Thoungyeen River. 
Gamble says, " The wood is sometimes brought into Moulmein 
^^ for mast pieces, but the difficulties of land and water trans- 
^' port are very great, almost preventing its extraction at a 
" profit. Splinters are extensively used for torches." 

BTo. 49. Planchonia Uttoralisy Van Houtte. (Bambway 
0* ^^^ evergreen tree 40 to 60 feet high of the Andaman 
Islands. Wood reddish brown, very hard, and close grained, 
seasons well, and takes a fine polish. It is a valuable wood, 
and requires to be better known. 

Vo. 50« Prosopis spicigerajJj. (Jhand). A moderate sized 
deciduous thorny tree of the Punjab, Sciiide, and Western 
Peninsula, also in Afghanistan and Persia. The wood is of a 
purplish brown colour, extremely hard and tough, but is not 
durable and is liable to dry rot and attacks from insects. It is 
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used for building purposes, cartu, furniture, and agricultural 
implements* It is also largelj used for fuel for loeomotives and 
steamers in the Punjab and 8cinde« The pods are sometinaaa 
used for food either raw or cooked, and are also given U> 
camels. 

In the top gallerj along the upper part of the back wtXL is a 
specimen of a long penetrating root of the Jhand tree. It illos- 
tvates the depth to which this tree sends its tap root in search 
of water. Its total length is 62 feet, and it descended verti- 
callj for II feet when it turned at right angles, and again 
turning took an upward direction, when it turned over, forming 
a loop, and again descended for some distance. 

No. 51. Pteroearpus indicus^ Willd. (Andaman Sed- 
wood or Padonk). A loftj tree of Burma and the Andaman 
Islands. The heart wood is dark red, close grained and mode- 
rately hard, used for furniture, gun carriages, carts, and 
numerous other purposes. The wood has been favourablj 
reported upon for furniture by Messrs. Jackson and Graham, 
of London. The tree yields Kino similar to that obtained 
from No. 52. {See p, 12 and No. 30, Fiji Collection.) 

Vo« 32* Pierocarpus Mar$upium^ Roxb. (Bija or 
Bastard Teak). A large deciduous tree of Central and South 
India, extending northwards to the Banda district of the 
North-western Provinces. The heartwood is brown with 
dark streaks, very hard and durable, seasons well, and takes 
a fine polish. It is much used for doors and window frames, 
posts, beams, furniture, agricultural implements, cail and boat- 
building. A red brittle gum-redn known as Malabar Kino, and 
used in medicine, as an astringent and colouring agent, is 
obtained from incisions made in the trunk. {See Museum 
No, 1, Case 32.) The round section is from a tree aged 72 
years, blown down in the Botanic Gaiden, Calcutta, in the 
cyclone of 1864. 

No. 53* Pierocarpus sanialinus^ L. iSl. (Bed SandefS 

Wood). A tree from 20 to 25 feet high, native of Soath 
India, chiefly in Cuddapah, Korth Arcot, and the south^ii 
portion of the Karnul district. The heartwood is extremely 
hard and of a deep red colour variegated with zones of a lighter 
red. It is sometimes used in India for building purposes and 
for tanning; its chief use, however, is as an astringent in 
medicine, and as a dye, for which purpose it is imported into 
this country from Madras. (See Museum No, 1, Ctise 32.) 
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Vo. 54« Sandoricum mdicum^ Cav. (Tliitto). An evergreen 
tree of Burma, introduced into Southern India. The heart** 
wood is red, moderately hard, close grained, and takes a £ne 
polish. Used for carts and boat building. 

Vo.SS. Santalum alburn^ L. (Sandalwood). Asmallcver- 

green tree, native of the dry regions of South India. It grows 
naturally in the drier parts of Mysore, Coimbatore, and Salem 
districts, extending south to Madura and north to Kolhapdr,. 
often at ait elevation of frmn 2,(X)0 to 3,000 feet. The heart- 
wood is yellowish brown, very hard, close grained, and scented, 
which is due t(» the presence of a fragrant oil which is distilled 
from the wood for perfumery purposes. The wood is used for 
carving, for making ornamental boxes, &c., and is largely ex 
ported to China, Arabia^ and to this country. 

BTo. 56. Schleichera trijuga, Willd. (Kosum). A lai^ 
deciduous tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Sutlej east- 
wards, Central and South India and Burma. Wood very strong^ 
and dui'able, used for oil, rice, and sugar mills, agricultural im- 
plements, carts, &c. The tree produces a valuable lac, the fruit 
is eaten, and the seeds yield an oil. 

BTo. 57. Shorea obtusely Wall. (Thitya). A large tree of 
Martaban, Pegu, and Tenasserim, and found also in Siam. The 
heaitwood is dark coloured, very hard and durable, and is used 
for building purposes, canoes, tool handles, and planes. 

Vo. 58. Shorea robusta, Gaertn. (Sal). A large gregarious 
tree of tropical Himalaya and along its base from Assam to the 
Sutlej, in the eastern districts of Centrol India and Western 
Bengal Hills. The heartwood is brown, finely streaked with 
dark lines, coarse and somewhat cross grained, hard, and very 
durable. It is the most extensively used timber of Northern 
India, being in constant demand for piles, beams, planking,, 
bridges, door and window posts, gun-carriages, carts, railway 
sleepers, <fcc., and in the hills of IN'orthern Bengal it is used for 
making canoes. When tapped the tree yields a large quantity 
of whitish aromatic resin. 

VOm 58a. Shorea steliata, Dyer. (Koongmhoo). A large 
evergreen tree of Burma. The wood is used for canoes and in 
boat building. 

BTo. 59* Shorea Talura^ Koxb. (Taltira). A large tree 
of Mysore and the eastern districts of Madras. The wood is 
of a grey colour, smooth and very hard, much used for house- 
building, and is' largely sent down to Madras for that purpose^ 
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BTo. 60. Soymida fehrifuga^ A. Juss. (Indian 
Wood). A large deciduous tree of Central India and 
Dekkan. Heartwood reddish black, extremely bard and close 
grained, and very durable. Used for well work, plough 
shares, and oil mills. The bark is bitter, and is used in India 
as a febrifuge. 

BTo. 61. Spondias mangifera^ Pers. (Hog Plum). A 
deciduous tree of the sub- Himalayan tract, ascending to 3,000 
feet in Sikkim, dxj forests of South India and liurma, rare in 
Central India. The wood is light grey, soft, and of no value. 
It yields a gum somewhat like Gum Arabic. The fruit is 
eaten ; it is also used as a pickle, preserved and made into 
curries. 

BTo. 62. Stephegyne parvifoliuj Koith. (Kaddam). A 
large deciduous tree of the dry forests of tropical Himalaya 
from the Chenab to Burma, ascending to 4,000 feet and 
throughout the drier parts of India to Ceylon. The wood is 
light pinkish brown, moderately hard, is easily worked, and 
takes a good polish. It is durable in dry situations, and is used 
for building, furniture, agricultural implements, combs, cups, 
spr>ons, platters, and turning and carving work generally. 

Ifo. 63. Stercidia f(etida, L. (Jangli badam). A large 
evergreen tree of South India and Burma, found also in Ceylon, 
East Tropical Africa, Moluccas, and North Australia. The 
wood is of a light colour, soft and open grained, and appa- 
rently valueless. i^See No, 88, New South Wales Collection,) 

BTo. 64. Stereospermum chelonoides^ DC. (Fader). A 
large deciduous tree of Bengal, Burma, Central and South 
India. The wood is of a grey colour, hard, elastic, easy to 
work, and moderately durable. It is used for house-buildjng, 
f cmiture, and for canoes, and in Cachar for tea boxes. The 
roots, leaves, and flowers are used medicinally. The circular 
specimen is from a tree aged 64 years, destroyed by the cyclone 
of 1864 in the Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

Ifo* 65. Strychnos Nux-vomica^ Roxb. (Snakewood or 
Ifnx-yomica). A moderate sized evergreen tree of Bengal, 
Burma, and South India. The wood is brownish grey, hard, 
close grained, but is liable to split and warp. It is used in 
Burma for carts, agricultural implements, and fancy cabinet 
work. The alkaloid Strychnia is obtained from the seeds. 

Ifo. 66. Tamarindus indica, L. (Tamarind). A large 
evergreen tree 60 to 80 feet high, cultivated throughout India 
and Burma as far north as the Jhelum. The wood is 
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yellowish white, with irregular blotches of purplish brown 
heartwoody very hard and difficult to work. It is used for 
wheels, mallets, planes, rice pounders, oil and sugai* mills, as 
well as for furniture. It is also an excellent wood for turning. 
(^See No. 12.) The fruits form the Tamarinds of commerce, 
and the leaves are used in curries. A table made of Tamarind 
wood is shown in front of the sixth v/indow. 

Ko. 67. Tectona grandis, L. (Teak). See JVo. I. 

BTo. 68. Terminalia helerica^ Boxb. (Babela or Xyro- 
balan wood). A large deciduousi tree found throughout India, 
common in the plains and lower hilL« and extending to Ceylon 
and Malacca. The wood is used for planking, packing cases, 
canoes, &c., and in the N. W. Provinces, after steeping it in 
water to strengthen it, for house-building. Grain measures and 
coffee boxes arc made irom it in South India. The fruits form 
the Beleric Myrobalans of commerce. {See Museum No. 1, 
Case 46.) 

BTo. 68a. Terminalia hialata^ Wall. (Iieinben.) A large 
tree of Burma and the Andaman Islands. The wood is 
beautifully mottled, and moderately hard. 

BTo. 69. Terminalia Chebula, Retz. (Karra). A large 
deciduous tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Sutlej 
eastwards, ascending to 5,000 feet, Bengal, Assam, Chittagong, 
Central and South India. The wood is brownish grey with a 
greenish or jellowish tinge, hard, smooth, close grained, fairly 
durable, and seasons well. It takes a good polish, and is used 
for furniture, carts, agricultural implements, and house- 
building. The fruits are known as Chebulie or Black Myro- 
balans, and are exported from India in large quantities for 
tanning and dyeing. {See Museum No. 1, Case 46.) 

BTo. 70. Terminalia tomentosa, W. and A. (Saj). A large 
deciduous tree of the sub- Himalayan tract from the Ravi east- 
wards ascending to 4,000 feet in places, Bengal, Central and 
South India, and Burma. The heartwood is dark brown, finely 
variegated, with streaks of a darker colour showing wavy or 
undulating lines. It is bard, seasons well, and takes a good 
polish. Its durability is uncertain ; in Burma the heartwood 
decays rapidly, in North India beams are sometimes found to 
last well, at other times to perish from dry rot or to be eaten* 
by insects. The wood, however, is largely used for house- 
building, carts, rice pounders, ship and boat-building, and it 
has also been tried for railway sleepers. The bark is used for 
tanning and for dyeing black. 
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71« Ulmns integriJbHa, Roxb. (Fiipii). A iax^ 
decidooufl tree of the sub-fiiBoalajan tract i'rom the Beas eftst- 
waids, Oeatnl And Soudiem India. The wood is of a light 
yellowish grey and moderately hard ; it is used for house- 
bailding, carts, earring, &c. The seeds yield an oil. The 
section is from a tree destroyed by the cyclone of 1864 in the 
Botanic Garden, Calcatta. 

Ifo. 78. Vateria indiea, L. (Mmey TftmUh or Tm^ait 
Copal Tree). A large eyergreeii tree of the Western Gfiats 
from Kanara to Travancoi'e, ascending to 4,000 feet. The 
heartwood is grey, roagh, moderately hard, and porous. The 
wood is not in much request, but is occasionally used for 
canoes, the masts of native vessels, and for coffins. A good hard 
resin very similar to copal is exuded from the tree. 

Mi^ 73. Wri^htia tinctoriay R. Br. (Dadhi). A small 
deciduous tree of Rajputana, Central and South India. The 
wood is white, moderately hard, and close grained, used £iir 
taming and carving. The tree yields a milky juice. 

Ife. 74. Xylia dolahr^brmis, Benth. (Xronwood of 
Fega and Arracan). A large deciduous tree of the Chanda 
district, Soath India, Arracan, and Burma. The heartw^od is 
dark brown or reddish brown, beautifully mottled, extremely 
hard, and takes a good polish ^ it is very dumble, due probably 
to the resin which it contains, and this resin is more abu&dant 
in the Burmese wood than in timt grown in South India. The 
wood is used for boat bnilding, agricultural implements, carts, 
and tool handles. In South India it is used for railway 
sle^>ers, posts, boat-building, <&c., and in Burma and Bengal it 
is hu^ly used for telegraph posts ; also for piles and beams 
for bridges. 

The following specimens of Indian Bamboos are exhibited : 
namely, along the front of the u{^er gallery is a &ie stem, ^ 
feet long, of Wabo {Batnimm Brandmi, Munro). This 
.&^»ecies, which grows in Chittagong and Burma, attains 120 feet 
high, with stems often 30 inches in circumfereace. On the 
front Ttall ovei* the windows, commencing at the top, are the 
following : — ^Kyatfaongwa {Bambusa ptd^morpha^ Muaro), 
from Pegu. Tenwa {Cephalostachi/um pergracile, Munro), 
from Burma. Wapyv- (Oxytenanthera albociUatay Munro), 
&om Burma, and KjnuQwa (Dendrocalamus strtcttis, Nees.), 
from Pegu. The stems of this last-named species are very 
ntrojB^ and elastic, nearly solid, a»d are used for ^>ear4iandle8, 
building purposes generally, and for basket work. They grow 
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to a beigkt of 50 or even 100 feet. !» front of the iwestern 
staircase observe a stem of PulwnWFfaMm-Wa {BamSmmt 
nanm Koxb.) from Fega. 



a. Seychelles and Mauritius. 

Vo. 1. Case containing the bowl-like base of the stem of 
the Double Cocoa Nut or Coco i>k Mer (Zodoieea seekef* 
laTUMy Lab.), a palm 50 to 100 feet high, peeitliar to the 
Sejchelle Islands. The ho!es seen inside are the places of 
origin of the roots, the softer parts having rotted away. The 
case contains also models and sections of the frtiit and a 
photograph of the tree. {See North Gaihr^, JVW. 474— ?7> 
and Museum No. 2, Case 54.) A leaf of the Palm is exhtb^led 
on the front wall over the second buttress). 

Vo« 2. Rosewood of Seychelles {Tkespesia popntneoy 
Corr.). A shrub or low tree, widely distributed in Africa, the 
Piacific Islands, and tropical Asia. The heartwood is hard and 
dark coloured, and is used in India for furniture, cart and 
carriage building, gunstocks, &c. This specimen is on the 
screen. 

Vo. 3. Bois RouGK (Wbrmia femigi'nea, IBsAlh). A tree 
30 to 40 feet high, found in mountain woods in Seychelles. 
The wood is hard, of a light brown colour, with darker cross 
markings. This specimen is on the screen. 

Ho. 4. Tatamaka ( Calophyllum inophyllum, L.). A tall 
tree found also in Mauritius^ Rodrigues, Madagascar, <&c., and 
common in tropical Asia and Polynesia. The wood is of a 
reddish brown colour, moderately hard amd ck«e grained ; it 
is sometimes used in India for railway skiers, maohkieryy 
otasts, spars, &e. Thisspeeim^a is on the eeteett* {See N^* 9, 
fyi CollecHon.y 

Vo, 5. In Upper Gallery is a seetioa of tnaik of Mango 
tree {Manffif&m indka^ L.). A large eTevgreee tree of Ind]% 
wh«« the wood is muoh used for doors, window frames, p<iek* 
iog cases, canoes, &c. The tree is commonly planted and is 
sub-spontaneous in Mauritius and in Jamaica. 
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Observe in front of building near the third buttress a 
specimen of the wood of Bois de Fkb (Stadtmannia Side^ 
Toxylon^ DO.) It is extremely hard and dense. Also a speci- 
men of Bois d'ebene {Diospyros tessellaria, Poir?). The 
wood is very heavy, close and even grained, used for furniture, 
inlaying and ornamental turning, and said to be the best ebony 
of Mauritius. 

b. Algeria. 

Ifo. 1* Fine plank of Atlas Cedar (Cedrus atlantica, Ma- 
netti). A large tree of Mount Atlas, the wood of which is 
similar in grain and strength to Deodar (Cedrus Lihani^ 
Barr. var. Deodara), of India. 

Ifo. 2. Trunk of Date Palm {Phoenix dactylifera, L.). 
A fine palm of Northern Africa and India,' where it is culti- 
vated for its fruits, the Dates of the shops. The tree is also 
grown in some places on the Biviera, chiefly at Bordighera, 
exclusively for its young blanched leaves which are used in 
churches on Palm Sunday. {See Indian Collect ion^ p. 15.) 
Beneath this trunk is a block of Natal Yellow Wood 
{Podocarpus elongatus, L'Herit.). A tree 30 to 70 fc«t 
high, 3 to 7 feet in diameter. The wood is close grained, and 
extensively used for roofs, beams, planks, floors, furniture, 
&c. 

c. Gambia. 

Ifo. 1* Cross section of trunk of Dattock {Detarium sene» 
galense, Gmelin), a tree of tropical Africa, producing a hard 
and dense wood of a dark brown colour. 

d. Natal. 

The specimens comprising this collection are arranged on 
the back wall, and are as follows : — 

Ifo. 1. Sneezewood {PtcBTOxylon utile, Eckl. and Z.) A 
tree 20 to 30 feet high, 2 to 4 feet diameter. The wood is. 
handsome, strong, durable, and takes a fine polish. It is used 
for furniture, agricultural implements, bridges, &c. on ac- 
count of its being but slightly affected by wat^er. It derives 
its name of Sneezewood from its producing violent sneezing 
when sawn or worked. {See No, 3.) 
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BTo. 2. Bastard Yellow wood {Podocarpus pruinosusy 
E.M.). A tree of considerable height and circumference. The 
'wood is a pale yellow colour, tough and durable^ extensively 
used for building, purposes throughout the Colony. 

Vo. 3. Sneezewood. {See No. 1.) 

Bro.4. White Iron wood (Toddalia [Vepris] lanceolata, 
Xiam.). A tree about 20 feet high and 2 feet in diameter. 
The wood is white, hard, and very tough ; used chiefly for 
ploughs, axles, and other waggon work. {See No. 38, Cape of 
€rood Hope Collection^ 

BTo. 5. Camdeboo Stinkwood {Celtis kraussiana, Bernh.). 
A tree about 20 feet high, and 2 feet in diameter. The wood 
is of a yellowish white colour, tough, and is used for planks, axe 
handles, fences, and coopers' work generally. {See No, 13, Cape 
of Good Hope Collection.) 

A block of Yellow Wood {Podocarpus elongatns^ 
L'Herit.) will be found beneath the Date Palm trunk in the 
Algerian Collection. {See p. 30.) 

In the front of the first window observe a fine portion of a 
branch of the celebrated Dragon Tree {Draccena Draco^ L.),^ 
from Orotava, Teneriffe, destroyed in a gale in 1867. This is 
probably the finest relic now existing of the old tree. {See 
No, 611, North Gallery ; also specimens of stems, <fcc. in 
Museum No, 2.) 

In right-hand corner of buttress, next to window, is a trunk 
of Tree Fern {Dichsonia arborescenSy L'Herit.), from St. 
Helena, and in the corner of the window itself is a line trunk 
of Cyathea JBurkeiy Hook. 

Note on front wall over second buttress a leaf of a species 
of Raphia from the Gold Coast. 

e. Cape of Good Hope. 

On the screen will be found specimens of the following 
woods : — 

BTo. 1. Thorn Tree {Acacia horrida, Willd.). A very 
thorny tree from 20 to 25 feet high, and from 1 to 1^ feet 
diameter. T'he wood is hard and tough, and is used for build- 
ing purposes as well as for wheels, yokes, poles, and agricul- 
tural implements. 

BTo. 2. Keurboom {Virgilia capensis, Lam.). A tree 15 to 
20 feet high, 1^ to 2 feet in diameter. Wood is somewhat 
light and soft, and is occasionally used for yokes, spears, 
rafters, &c. * 
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Vo. 8. OtiYEwnouT, Olite wood ( Olea verrucosay Link.) 
A sfai-ub 14 to 16 feet high, 8 to 15 inches in diameter. The 
wood is of a dark colour, verj hard, and dense, and used for 
waggon work, maehinerj. ^c. {See No, 12.) 

Ho. 4. Cape Ash {Ekeher§ia capetuU^ Sparrm.) A tree 
20 to 30 feet high, 2 to 3 feet diameter, the wood is cloae 
grained and toagh, used for furniture^ waggon work, yokes, 
poles, &iu 

Ho. 5« Stink WOOD {Ocotea lOreodaphnel hullatUy I^ees 
«b £.)• ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Cape of Good Hope, growing t» a 
height of 50 U» 60 feet and a diameter of 4 to 5 feet. Three 
varieties of Stink wood are known at the Cape, white, mottled, 
and one almost black. These differences are said to be due, 
probably, to the different conditions under which the trees 
grow. The wood is considered almost equal to teak in strength 
«nd durability, and is used generally for building purposes, 
waggon work^ cabinet making, <&c., and on account of its 
exceeding toughness is valuable for gun stocks. The Stinks 
wood tree has become very (scarce in. the forests where it once 
abounded, though by the action of the Govei'nment the ruthless 
"destruction of the trees is now prevented. 

( Obterve also a sample of this wood in large central case). 

Ho. 6. Vlier {NtLxia floribunda, Benth.) A tree 20 to 
25 feet high and 15 to 20 inches in diameter. The wood is 
light coloured, hard, and is used principally for waggon work. 

Ho. 7. Cedar (Cailitris arborea, Schrad.) A tree 15 t& 
20 feet high and 1 to 2 feet in diameter. The wood is useful 
for ship and house-building, c*hair8, tables, and other cabinet 
work. 

Ho. 8. Cape Boxwood (Buxus Macotoani, Oliv.) A tree 
growing to a height of from 40 to 80 feet aoid a diameter up to 
4 feet. The wood is yellow, close, even grained, hard^ and 
very similar to ordinary Boxwood, for which it has been 
recommended as a substitute. 

Ho. 9. Black Wood or Zwabtbast {Royena lucida, L.). 
A tree 40 to 50 feet high, 1 to 2 feet diameter. The wood is 
hard and tough, of a yellowish ' tint with brown stripes. It 
takes a good polish and is well adapted for furniture, tods, 
screws,- &c., but is used chiefly for waggon work. 

Ho. 10. Sali£wood {Buddleia salvifoliay Lam.). A small 
shrubby tree from 15 to 20 feet high, 10 to 15 inches diameter. 
The wood is hard, tough, has a beautiful wavy grain, and is 
used chiefly for cabinet makijjg and for teeth for mill wheels. 
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It id said also to be ^' quite suitable for the bolder kmds of 
" engraving and excellent for wood type." 

Vo* 11. Kafir Plum or Kafik Date {Harpepht^llum 
Caffrum, Bernh.) A tree producing a wood of a dull red 
mahogany colour. It is easily worked and is suitable for all 
kinds of indoor carpentry and cabinet work. 

Vo. 12. Wild Olive {Olea verrucosa^ Link ). {See 
No. 3.) 

Vo. 13. Camdeboo Stinkwood (Celtis kraussiana, 
Bernh.) A tree about 20 feet high and 2 feet in diameter. 
The wood is very heavy and close grained ; the heartwood is of 
a dark greenish colour. It is used for yokes, poles, waggon 
work, table legs, &c., but is liable to warp. (See No. 5, Natal 
Collection,) 

The remainder of the Cape woods are arranged in the upper 
and lower galleries. 

Vo« 14. Brabejum stellatifoUum. L. (Wild ▲Imond or 
Red Stukwood). A valuable but rare tree in the Amatola 
mountains. It is usually about 18 inchea in diameter ; but in 
iN'atal logs are obtainable up to a length of 60 feet with a 
girth of from 18 to 20 feet. The wood is very durable and is 
used for waggon woilc and for furniture. 

Ifo. 15. Calodendron capens9, Thb. (Wild Chestnut or 
Kastanie). A handsome tree growing to a height of 60 or 
70 feet, with a good straight trunk of 4 or 5 feet in diameter. 
The wood is very light but tough, and is used for the hoops of 
waggon tents,, yokes, &c. 

Vo. 16, Celastrus acuminatusy L. (Silkbark or Zybast). 
A small tree rarely exceeding a foot in diameter and 20 feet of 
bole. The wood is heavy, hard, of an even, close structure, 
prettily shaded when polished. Used in furniture and for 
fancy work. It is said to be very suitable for umbrella 
handles. 

Ho. 17. Cunonia capensisj L. (Rood Xils or Bed Cedar). 
Tree 15 to 25, or even 60 feet high, 1 J to 2 feet diameter. Wood 
^^gb^ close grconed, and takes a good polish. It somewhat 
resembles the wood of the lime and is very much used by 
cabinet makers, turners, and wheelwrights. It is but little 
affected by moisture and might be used in the construction of 
mills. 

Vo. 18. Curtisia fagtnea, Ait. (Assegai Wood). Tree 
40 to:80^£eet high, 2 t<^ 4 feet in diameter. Wood of a bright 
reddish colour, becoming rapidly dull on exposure to the air. It 

U 77238, C 
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is extremely strong, tougb, close grained, and elastic, and very 
durable even in moderately damp situations. It is one of the 
best woods for waggon work, and is used for the spokes and 
felloes of wheels, furniture, tool handles, and for the shafts of 
assegais or spears. 

Ho. 19. El(Eodendron croceum^ DC. (SaAron Wood). 

A tree 20 to 40 or even 60 feet high, 2 to 4 feet diameter. The 
wood is fine grained, hard, close, and tough, used for beams, 
planks, waggousy agricultural implements, cabinet work, <&€. 
The bark is used for tanning and dyeing. 

Ho« 20« EliBodeiidron sphtsrophyllum, Presl., syn. Mys- 
troxylon Kubu^ Eckl. and Zey. (Kaboo Els). A tree growing 
about 20 feet high. Tiie wood is hard, tough, and close 
grained, and though apparently possessing good qualities is 
but little known or used. 

Ifo. 21. Euclea undulata, Thb. (Qoar). A tree 20 to 
30 feet high, 12 to 15 inches in diameter. The wood is Tery 
hard, heavy, and close grained, the heartwood of a deep brown 
colour, and the sap wood much lighter, but both beautifully 
marked with transverse wavy lines. It might be foimd useful 
for furniture, though it is but very little used in the Colony. 

BTo. 22. Ficus capensis^ Thb. (Wild Hg). A tree 
about 30 feet high, common at Knysna and in the eastern 
forests. The wood is light and not durable, and is seldom 
used. 

Ho. 23. Gonioma Kamassi, E. Mey. (Kamassi). Small 
tree 16 to 20 feet high, 12 to 18 inches diam. Wood very 
hard, tough, and close grained, one of the finest and heaviest 
woods of the Colony. It is used for cabinet makinsr, and is 
pai'ticularly adapted for planes and other carpenters tools, also 
for poles, yokes, ploughs, &c. 

Ifo. 24. Mimiisops obovata, Sond. Tree 15 to 20 feet 
high, 14 to 2 feet diam. Wood close grained, tough, and 
heavy, used chiefly for axles and waggon work. 

Vo. 26. yiebuhria triphylla^ Wend. (Witbosch-lioat). 
Tree 20 feet high5 9 to 15 inches diam. Wood light and tougb, 
well adapted for furniture, agricultural implements, &c. 

"So. 26. Ochna arborea, Burch. (Boodhout ; Bedwood). 
Tree 20 to 3(» feet high, 1^ to 2 feet diam. Wood hard, used 
for all kinds of furniture, waggon wOrk, &c. 

Ifo. 27. Olea laurifolia, Lam. (Black Zronwood), A 
straight growing tree 40 to 70 feet high, and 2 to 3 feet 
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diam. The wood is very hard, the sap wood and heart- 
wood are very distinctly marked, the latter with dark streaks 
like olive. Decay frequently commences between the heart 
and sapwoods, often destroying the latter and leaving the 
heartwood almost imperishahle. It is said to be nearly as 
durable and as suitable for heavy work as lignum vitce. It is 
extensively used in tlie Colony for framework of waggons, 
^c. 

ITo. 28. Olinia cymosa, Thb. var. intermedia (Hard 
Pear). Shrub 14 to 16 feet high, 10 to 12 inches diam. It 
is said sometimes to attain a height of 25 to 30 feet. Wood 
hard,' tough, very compact and heavy, suitable for musical 
instruments and general fancy work, valuable for axles, poles^ 
and waggon work generally. 

Ho. 29. Platylophus trtfoliatus, Don. (White Alder). 
Tree 20 to 40 feet high, 2 to 4 feet diam. The wood 
is of a yellowish white colour, hard, tough, and durable, and 
much used in the Colony for furniture and boat-building. Tiie 
roots are very finely marked. 

Ho. 30. Plectronia ventosa^ L. (Scliaapdrolletje). 
Tree from 15 to 20 feet high, with a trunk from 6 to 10 inches 
diam. The wood, which is hard, heavy, close grained, 
and tough, has a handsome appearance when polished, and is 
suitable for fancy work. 

Ho. 31. JPodocarpus Thunbergiiy Hoak. (Upright 
Yellow Wood;. The tree attains a height of about 75 feet, 
it has a remarkably straight trunk, and a small spreading head 
of branches. Unless cut in the proper season the wood is liable 
to warp and split. It is, however, of an even grain, easily 
worked and of a light yellow colour. It is much used for 
furniture, and makes excellent shingles. 

Ho. 32. Psychotria echlonianay F. Muell., syn. Grumilea 
cymosa, E. Mey. (Lemon Wood). Tree 20 to 30 feet high, 
and of considerable diam. The wood is hard, tough, and useful 
for many purposes. 

Ho. 33* Plerocelastms rostrattiSj Walp. (White Fear- 
vood). A tree 20 to 25 feet high, and 1 to 2 feet diam. 
The wood is heavy, strong, and durable, and is much used for 
felloes of wheels and waggon work generally. 

Ho. 34. Ehtis ThunbergiiyJlook, (Bock Ash). A shrub 
12 to 15 feet high, 3 to 4 feet diam. Wood hard, close 
grained, and heavy. Valuable for fancy furniture and cabinet 
work, musical instruments, &c. 

c 2 
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Vo« 85. Scolopia [^Phoberos] Echloniiy Benth. and Hook. f. 
(Bed Fear). Tree 30 to 85 feet high, 2 to 3 feet diam. 
Wood hard, heavy, and close grained, used chieflj by wheel- 
wrights and for mill work. 

Ho. 36. Scolopia [Pkoheroa] Zei/hert^'Benth. and Hook. f. 
(Thorn Pear or Wolf Pear). A straight growing tree 60 
or 70 feet high, and sometimes 3 feet diam. The trunk 
IB armed with huge branching thorns. The wood is extremely 
hard and close grained, and is sawn with much difficulty. In 
consequence of its hardness it is useful for mill wheels. 

Vo. 37. Sideroxylon tnerme, L. (White Milkwoodj. 
Tree 15 to 20 feet high, 1 to IJ feet diam. The wood 
is of a whitish colour, hai*d, tough, heavy, and durable. Used 
for boat-building, fencing, telegraph poles, and wa^on spokes. 

Vou 3d. Ihddalia [ Vepris] lanceolata, Lam. (White 
Xronwood). {See No. 4, Natal Collection,) 



D.— AMERICA. 

a. British Guiana. 



The collection of woods from this Colony consists of large 
slabs, arranged on the third and part of the fourth buttress 
from the west door, on the front of the building. 

Vo 1. SiPiRi, BiBiRU or Grebnhbart {Nectandra Rodiceij 
Schomb.). A large tree abundant within 100 miles of the 
coast region. The timber will square from 18 to 24 inches, 
and may be had without a knot from 60 to 70 feet long. A 
fine even grained, hard wood, well adapted for planking of 
vessels, house frames, wharves, bridges, &c. The bark yields 
Bebeerine, used as a tonic medicine. {See No, 13a. and 
Museum No. 1, Case^ 87.) 

Ifo* 2. WALLiLBA {Eperua falcata, Aubl: or JF. rubiginosay 
Miq.). Tree 40 to 50 feet high, 1 to 2 feet diam. The 
wood is of a deep red colour, hard and heavy. It is impreg* 
nated with a resinous oil which makes it very durable, especially 
in wet situations ; it is in consequence much used for shingles, 
staves, palings, posts, house frames, &c. 

Vo. 3» HtaWaballi, or Zsbra Wood {Connarus guian" 
ensis, Lam., syn. Omphalobium Lambertii, DC). A large tree,, 
the heartwood of which, however, seldom squares more than 
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f 10 or 12 inches. The wood is beautifully marked, and is in 
j' great request in the Colony for furnitui^. (See ^o. 12, also a 
j.' ^specimen in large black case.) 

BTo. 4. PuBPLE Hbabt (Capaifera Martii, Hayno var. 
f puhifiora), A large tree, the wood of which is of a beautiful 
^ purple colour when freshly cut ; it is very strong, elastic, and 
^ durable, and is used for furniture, mortar beds, machinery, and 
,]^ other purposes. 

j^ BTo. 5« Hackia, or Lignum Yit^ of British Guiana {Ixora 
trifiarumy Benth. and Hook, f .) • Tree 30 to 60 feet high, squar- 
ing 16 to IS inches diam. It is a hard and valuable wood 
ujsed for mill cogs and shafts, and sometimes for furniture. 

BTo. 6* Bnixr, Bullet, or Balata (Mimmops globoia^ 
Oaert). Tree about 100 feet high, and from 2 to 3 feet diam. 
The wood is of a dark brown colour, extremely solid, 
heavy, close grained, and durable, and is much used in house* 
building, for posts, beams, and floors, as well as for mill work. 
The elastic substance known as Balata is furnished by this tree. 
(^See No, 27 ^ Trinidad Collection, and Museum No. 1, Case 68.) 

Vo* ?• TuBAKiRA, or Bastard Bullt {Humirium Jlori" 
bundumf Mart). Abundant in the Colony, growing to a 
height of from 60 to 70 feet and a diam. of from 1 to 2 feet. 
The wood is of a cedar brown colour, even grained and hard, 
and is used for framing timbei's, spokes of wheels, and numer- 
ous purposes where strength is required ; the wood, however, 
is not durable when exposed to the weather. 

The two ferns shown on this buttress are, on the left Cyathea 
pubescensj Mett., from Jamaica, and on the right Alsophila 
leucolepisy Mart., from Rio de Janeiro. 

BTo. 8* SiMiRi or Locust {Hymenaea Courbaril, L.). Tree 
ikbuttdant in the Colony, often attaining a height of 60 to 80 
feet before branching, and a diam. of from 8 to 9 feet. The 
wood is of a fine brown colour streaked with veins, and takes a 
beautiful polish ; it is close grained, hard, and compact, and in 
<:onsequence of its freedom from splitting or warpine is well 
adapted for mill timbers and engine work, ships' plamcs, tree- 
nails, &c. The tree under decay exudes a resin similar to Gum 
Anime.. (See also No. 11, and Non 25, Trinidad Collection, 
and Museum No. 1, Case 36.) 

BTo. 9. Caraba or Crab Wood (Carapa guyanensis, 
Aubl.). A large tree, abundant in the Colony, and found also 
in Western Africa. The timber may be cut from 40 to 60 
ieet in length, squaring 14 to 16 inches ; it is of a reddish 
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brown colour, takes a good polish, and is much- used for fumi* 
ture, floors, doors, &c. of dwelling houses, also for masts, spars, 
sugar hogsheads, and shingles. Crab oil is expressed from the 
seeds. (See No, 19, Trinidad Collection, and Museum No, 1, 
Case 20.) 

Ifo. 10. Wadaduri, or Monkey Pot. (Lecythis grandi- 
flora, Aubl.). Tree about 100 feet high, 2 to 3 feet diam. 
Plentiful in the Colony. The wood is hard, tough, and close 
grained, and is used for furniture, staves for hogsheads, Ac. 
BTo. 11. SiMiBi or Locust. {See No. 8.) 
BTo. 12. Hyawaballi or Zebba Wood. {See No. 3.) 
Ifo. 13. CuAMABA or Tonka Bean (Dipterf/.r odorata^ 
Willd.). Tree 60 or 70 feet high, 1 to 2 feet diam. The wood is 
hard, tough, and very durable, used for shafts, mill wheels, 
cogs, &c. It is said to bear a greater strain than any wood in 
the Colony. The tree yields the well known Tonka or Ton- 
quin Bean. (See Museum No. 1, Case 32.) 

Ifo. 13a. Squared trunk of Green heart. (See No, 1.) 

Ifo. 13b. Squared trunk of Mora (Dimorphandra Mora, 
Benth.). A tree 100 to 150 feet high frequently unbranched 
for 60 or 70 feet and producing a trunk from 2 to 2\ feet diam. 
The wood is very hard and durable, and was at one time highly 
valued for shipbuilding in this country. 

Ko. 14. Ituri Wallaba (Fperua Jenmani, Oliv.). A 
wood similar to Wallaba (No. 2), but of smaller and finer grain. 

The following British Guiana woods exhibited have not y^X 
been botanical ly identified : — 

Ko. 15. CuRUBERANDA or BiTTER WooD (Picramna sp.). 
A light coloured wood described as being plentiful on the Esse- 
quebo and Massamni Rivers, squaring from 14 to 20 inches. 
It has a bitter taste, is very hard, and is described as being 
valuable for ship and boat-building. 

Ko. 16. Wamara or Brown Ebony. A tall tree with a 
bard close grained wood, adapted both for jship and house- 
building, and highly valued for furniture. It is described as 
one of the handsomest woods in the Colony ; it is dark brown, 
often with lighter streaks. The Indians prefer the wood to 
any other for their war clubs, on account of its hardness. It 
may be obtained from 6 to 12 inches square, and 20 to 40 feet 
long. 

Ko 17. HouBABALLi. Tree about 100 feet high, said to be 
abundant in some localities. The wood is of a light brownish 
colour, beautifully Variegated with black and brown streaks ; it 
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is easily worked ; takes a good polish, and is much valued for 
furniture aud cabinet work of every description. It may be 
obtained in lengths of from 40 to 70 feet, and 15 to 20 inches 
square. 

BTo. 18, DucALiBALLi. A tree about 50 feet high, and 20 
inches in diameter. The wood is of a deep red colour, close 
grained, compact, and takes a high polish. It is in great 
repute for cabinet and turning work. Two specimens are 
shown, also a fine piece in the large central case. 

Ifo* 19. Tataboo or Tataba. Tree about 60 feet high. 
Wood hard, tough, adapted for mill timber, planks, shipbuilding, 
gun carriages, &c. 

No. 20« Cabacallt. A tall straight growing tree, the 
trunk of which will square from 1 2 to 18 inches, for 40 to 50 
feet in length. The wood is heavy and close grained^ and is 
highly valued for boat-building as it possesses a bitter principle, 
which protects it from the attacks of worms. 

Ifo. 21. Brown Silterballi {Necfandra sp.). Tree 90 
feet high, 18 inches diam. Not very plentiful in the Colony. 
The wood is hard, and is used for the masts as well as for the 
outside planking of vessels. 

In the large central case nearly opposite observe a very fine 
polished trunk of Snakewood or Lktteb Wood {Brosimum 
Aubletiij Poepp.). A very valuable wood of British Guiana 
from whence it is imported for inlaying and making walking 
sticks. 

. In the window space note a portion of the base of a curiously 
formed trunk of a tree known in Asuncion as Lapacho, be- 
longing to the natural order Bignoniacets, The wood is used 
for shipbuilding in the arsenal of Asuncion. A section from 
the same trunk is shown immediately in front of the window 
and behind this is a trunk of Cyathea insignis. Eat., from 
Jamaica. 

On the left side of the window observe a trunk of Cyathea 
Serra, W., from the West Indies, and near it is a ship's knee of 
Horseflesh Mahogany ( Caesalpinia^ near C, gradlisy Benth.) 
from Bahamas. The wood is very strong and durable. A portion 
of a trunk of a Coffee tree ( Coffea arabica, L.) from Jamaica 
is also here shown, as well as a section of a trunk of Lignum 
ViTJE ( Guaiacum officinale^ L.), a cross section of which is 
shown in the large black glazed case. The tree is an evergreen 
20 to 30 feet high, and is found in most of the West Indian 
Islands, especially in Jamaica, Hayti, and Cuba, as well as ia 
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Columbia and VenezneUu The intensely hard wood is osed 
for pestles, mortars, ralers, &c., and especiall j for ships' blocks, 
specimens of which in different stages of manufacture are ex- 
hibited in Museum No. 1, Ccue 16. (See No. 23, Trinidad 
Collection.) 

On the floor in front of the window on eitl^er side of the 
Lapacho trunk, is a small case, one containing illnstratioiiB of 
Tunbridge ware, and the other wood carvings bj machiDeiy. 
Observe in front of the nei^t window a spreading buttressed 
trunk of a Mahogany tree {Swietenia Mahagoni, L.)» from 
British Honduras, and behind it a large bowl made from a 
single trunk of a mahogany tree, and used for washing pur- 
poses by the native mahogany cutters in British Honduras. 
The Mahogany cutters are chiefly Caribs of the main. Ob 
the back wall nearly opposite is a remarkably fine slab of 
figured Honduras Mahogany cut from a log said to have been 
imported into this country about 1816 and supposed to be the 
finest specimen ever bi'ought to England. {See Indian 
Collection^ p. 14 and Trinidad Collection, No. 13.) 

Near the Mahogany bowl is a section of the Bermuda 
Cedab (Juniperus hennudiana, L.). In damp situations the 
trunks are usually unsound at the heart. The largest living 
Cedar in Bermuda measures 69 inches in diameter, but it is a 
hollow tree. The largest sound tree is 39 inches in diameter. 
(See specimen under Canadian Woods on back wall.) 

Near the Mahogany trunk are two native cart wheels from 
British Honduras consisting simply of transverse sections of 
the trunks of Mahogany (Swietenia Mahagoni) and Santa 
Mabia trees (Calophyllum Calaba, Jacq.). Behind these 
are portions of the trunks of the following, all from British 
Honduras : Cohunb palm (Attalea Cohune, Mart.), Stab 
Applb (ChrysophyUum Catnito, L.), Iron Wood (Laplacta 
luBtnatoxylon, Carab.), and White Mangrove (Rhizophora 
tp.), also a slab of Yacoa (Podocarpus coriaceus. Rich.) from 
Jamaica, 

Observe in large black case a section of Sapodilla Wood 
(Achras Sapota, L.), from Belize, British Honduras. A 
moderate sized tree oiF the W. Indies and S. America. The 
wood is intensely hard, heavy, and very durable. (See No. 15, 
Trinidad Collection.) 

In this case also will be found a portion of a peculiariy 
twisted and blackened stem of Honduras Logwood (ffamet' 
toxylon campechianumy L.). (See No. 24, Trinidad Collee* 
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tionJ) A specimen of Cocus Wood or Green Ebony 
(Brya Ebenus, A. DO.), « fiimill tree of Jamaica, the 
wood of which is used for making flutes, flageolets, and 
other musical instruments, as well as for inlaying. A longi- 
tudinal section of West Indian Cj^dar (Cedrela odorata^ L.) 
showing a spiral growth of wood, also a specimen of Satin 
Wooi> from the Bahamas, imported in considerable quantities 
into England for ornamental work and probably furnished by 
a species of Zantho:jcylum. 

At the angle of the fourth buttress observe a flne trunk of 
the Wax Palm of the Andes (Ceroxylon andicola, H. B.), 
from S. Michael's, Azores. The trunk, as will be seen, is 
covered with waz, which is scraped o£E, melted and made 
into candles, specimens of whicli are exhibited in Museum 
No. 2. 

b. Dominica. 

These woods are exhibited on one side of the wooden screen 
in the centre of the building and are as follows :-^ 

No. 1. Bois KiviERB {Chimarrhis c^nosa^ Jacq.). A tree 
60 to 60 feet high, producing a wood much valued for furniture 
and indoor work generally. 

Vo« 2. MoBiCTPRE {Byrsonima spicatay Eioh.). Tree 
30 to 40 feet high and about 2 feet in diameter. The 
wood is useful both for cabinet work and house-building 
purposes. 

No. 3. SiMAROUBA {Simaruba amara, Aubl.) A lofty 
tree with a diameter of from 3 to 4 feet. Wood used for 
making shingles and boards, house work, &e. In consequence 
of its bitter properties, injects will not attack it. It is used 
medicinally as a tonic. 

Vo. 4. Bois GBAiNE BLEU {Symplocos martinicenaUy 
Jacq.). A small tree or shrub. The wood is used for boards 
and planks for inside house work. 

Vo« 5« Laubieb Ctprb {Oootea cemuay Mez., syn. 
Oreodaphne cernua, Nees). A moderate tAzed tree. The 
wood is durable and is used for all kinds of outside and inside 
work. 

The remaining five specimens of Dominica woods have not 
7et been botanically identified. The fc^lowing are their 
vernacular names. Laubisb de Vin, Kakarat, Acajou, 
Lattbier bobd de Mer, and Cetan Bouge. 
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c. Trinidad. 

This collection is exhibited partly on the back wall nearly 
in the centre of the building, and partly in front of the 
window opposite. One sample is in the large black case, a 
few on the neighbouring wooden screen, one specimen ou each 
end of the black case containing Indian woods, and the 
remainder in the galleries. 

Vo» 1. Peciva (Bactris minor, Jacq., syn. Guilielma spe- 
ciosuy Mart). A Palm with a slender cylindrical trunk 60 feet 
high. The old wood is of a very dark colour and extremely 
hard. 

Wo. 2. Carat (Sabal sp,). A Palm 20 to 30 feet high, 
common on rich soil. The wood is hard and durable. {See 
No. 7). 

Vo. 3. Bois MuLATRE, Palo Mulato {Pentaclethra^ffla- 
mentosOy Benth.). Tree 30 to 40 feet high, 10 to 20 inches 
diam. The wood is of a dark colour, even grained, and 
said to be useful for many purposes, especially underground ; 
some authorities, however, consider it worthless. (This 
specimen is in the large central case.) 

Vo. 4. Gru Gru {Astrocaryum sp,). A Palm 20 to 30 
feet high, 1 foot diam. The outer part of the trunk is 
hard, heavy, and durable, takes a fine polish, and is used for 
walking sticks. 

No. 5. Cocoa Nut {Cocos mtcifera^ L.). A well known 
Palm, native of the shores of tropical countries, where it is 
highly valued for its numerous economic applications. (See 
Museum No. 2.) The wood is very hard and durable, and is 
known as Porcupine wood. Used chiefly for inlaying. 

No. 6. Makaque (Euterpe oleracea, Mart.). A Palm 80 
to 100 feet high, the wood of which is used for flooring houses. 
The soft central portion of the upper part of the stem is eaten 
as a vegetable when cooked. 

No. 7. Carat (Sabal sp.) (See No. 2.) 

No. 8. CoooRiTE (Maximiliana insignis, Mart.). A small 
Palm of Brazil, from the trunk of which a hard reddish 
coloured wood is obtained in logs 20 to 30 feet long, by 8 to 10 
inches diam. (See No. 10.) 

No. 9. Gru Gru (Acrocomia sclerocarpa, Mart.). A 
Palm 20 to 30 feet high, known in the West Indies as the 
Great Macaw Tree. The wood is of a dark colour and 
very hard. 
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Vo* 10« CocoRiTE {Maximiliana huignisy Mart.). {See 
No. 8.) 

No. 11 • Fustic, Palo Narango {Chlorophora tinctorial 
Gaud. var. JCanthoxylorty £ndl.). A large tree, capable of 
furnishing planks 20 feet long, by 12 to 15 inches wide. The 
wood is light and durable and is used by wheelwrights. {See 
No* 20.) This specimen is on the screen. 

Vo. 12. BoBLE {Platymiscium platystachyum, Benth.)» 
A tree producing a tough wood with a silvery transparent 
grain. This specimen is also on the screen. 

Vo. 13« Mahogant {Swietenia Mahagoni, L.). {See pp, 
14 and 40.) 

Ho. 14r. West Indian Cedar {Cedrela odorata^ L.). 
A tall tree producing a dark reddish brown ^ood often beauti- 
fully marked and somewhat similar in appearance to Mahogany 
but much softer. It is used for furniture, cigar boxes, Ac. 
These specimens are shown on either end of the black case 
adjoining the wall. 

The Trinidad Collection is continued in the Galleries. 

Vo. 15* Achras Sapota, L. (Sapodilla or Nispero). A 
large tree with hard, heavy, and durable wood of a reddish 
brown colour, sometimps known as Bullet or Bully wood. 
It is a native of the West Indies and South America, and is 
cultivated in all tropical countries for the sake of its edible 
fruits. {Seep. 40,) 

Ho. 16* Andira inermis, Kth. (Angeline). A tree 20 to 
30 feet high, sometimes known as the Cabbage Tree. The 
wood is used for all kinds of house-building, mill work-rollers, 
&c. Tt is very durable and lasts well in water. 

Ho. 17. Calliandra Saman, Griseb. (Saman or Rain 
Tree). A lofty tree producing a fairly hard and even grained 
wood. {See Museum No, 1, Case 41.) 

Ho. 18. Calophyllum Calaha^ Jacq. (Gkdba, Palo Maria). 
A large tree, producing one of the best woods of the country, 
strong and durable in all situations. 

Ho. 19. Carapa guyanensis, Aubl. (Crabwood). {See No, 9, 
British Guiana Collection.) 

Ho. 20. Chlorophora tinetoria. Gaud. var. XanthoxyloUy 
Endl. {SeeNo.W) 

Ho. 21. Cordia sp. (Black Cypre). A tree producing 
an open grained softish wood. 

Ho. 22. Dimorphandra 3fora, Benth. (Mora). A tree 100 
to 150 feet high, frequently unbranched for 60 or 70 feet and 
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producing a trunk from 2 to 2^ feet in diameter. It is a 
native of British Guiana and Trinidad, the wood is very hard 
and durable* and was at one time highly valaed for shipbuilding 
in this country. 

No. 23. Guaiaeum officinale^ L. (Lignum Vito). {See 
p. 89.) 

No. 24. HcBmcUoxylon campechiamumy L. (Logwood). 
A small spreading tree of Central America and the West Indies. 
The heartwood is of a dark red colour, hard, and chiefly used 
for dyeing. (Seep. 40 and Museum No* 1. Case 33.) 

No. 25. Hymemea Courbaril, L. (Locust). (See iVa«. 8 
andWj British Gruiana Collection.) 

No. 26. Leeythis IdoHmoKy Aubl. (Guatecare). A large 
timber tree, native of Guiana, the wood of which is strong, 
elastic, and very durable. It is consequently much valued for 
building and other pw poses. 

No. 27. Mimtisops glohosoy Giertn. (Balata.) (See JVo^ 
6, British Guiana Collection.) 

No. 28. Peltogyne paniculata^ Benth. (Purple Heart, 
Zapateri). A tree from which planks 20 to 25 feet long, and 
12 to 15 inches wide, may be obtained. It is very durable, of 
a beautiful purple colour when freshly cut, but is seldom used 
for furniture, in consequence of its blackening with age. 

No. 29. iHptadenia peregrina, Benth. (Yoke). A large 
tree of S. America and the West Indies, producing a bard, 
close grained wood of a reddish brown colour. The pods are 
used by the tribes on the Rio Negro for making snuff. (See 
Museum No. 1 , Case 37.) 

No. 30. Sideroixylon sp. (Aconm). A hard wood, the 
species furnishing which has not been identified. 

No. 31. Sterculia caribtea, K. Br. et. Benn. (Mahoe). 
A high tree producing a soft wood of little value as it is not 
durable. 

No. 32. Tecoma leucoxylon^ Mart. (Boi9 Chaire). A 
fine tree, the wood of which is used for timber and light 
furniture such as rush bottomed chairs, whence it derives its 
common name. 

No, 33. Vitex divaricata, Sw. (Bois Leasard). A timber 
tree of Trinidad, St. Lucia, Dominica, Cuba, and Brazil. The 
wood is strong and durable. 
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d. Canada. 

The Canadian collection of timbers is arranged partly on 
the front and partly on the back walls of the building. The 
longest slabs are shown on the fourth and fifth buttresses. 

Vo. 1. White Oak (Quercns alba, L.). A tree averaging 
180 feet high, and a diameter of 30 inches. It often occurSy 
however, 6(> or even 80 inches in diameter in the western parts 
of Upper Canada. The wood is the most valuable of all the 
Canadian species of Quercus, It is very strong and durable, 
and is used for shipbuilding, cask staves, naves and spokes of 
waggon wheels, &c. The bark is used both for tanning and in 
medicine. 

Vo. 2* Bird's Ete, Sugar, or Hard Maplb (Acer sacch- 
arimimf Wang.). A tree 130 feet high with a trunk often 4 
feet in diameter. It is found abundantly throughout Canada 
and the United States, and is highly vaducd for the beauty of 
its wood, which is much used for cabinet and ornamental 
work, the plainer wood is used for house carpentry, and when 
well seasoned for carriage and waggon work, as it is con- 
sidered remarkably strong. The tree yields a quantity of 
sweet sap, which, boiled, forms maple sugar, largely used in the 
United States. This specimen is in the large black case. (See 
Museum No. 1, C($se 25.) 

Vo, 3. Whitb Beech (Fcigus sylvatica, L.). A tree, 
averaging 110 feet high with a diameter of trunk from 18 
inches to 2 feet. It is common in Canada, where the wood is 
highly valued on account of its compactness, strength, and 
durability, {See No. 9, European Collection^) 

Vo« 4. Shell Babk Hickory {Cory a alba, Nutt). A 
tall and slender tree averaging ^10 feet high, and the trunk 
attaining a diameter of 18 inches. The tree is common 
throughout the Alleghany Mountains from Carolina to New 
Hampshire, the ti-unk is covered with long shiaggy bark from 
whence the common name of Shell or Shaggy Bark Hiokory 
is obtained. The wood is very heavy, strong, compact, and 
^l&stie, and is much used for the handles of tools, spokes of 
wheels, shafts and poles of carriages, &c. A yellow dye is 
extracted from the bark. This specimen is in the large black 
«tte. (See No. 12.) 

Wo. 5» White Ash {Fraxinus americana, L.). A tree 
ikveraging 110 feet high and from 2 to 3 feet in diameter; it 
tt abundant throughout Canada. The timber is very tough 
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and elastic, and is highly valued for the frames of machines, 
carriage wheeb, agricultural implements, &c. The young 
branches are used for hoops, coai'se basket work, and similar 
purposes. {See No. 26.) 

Ho. 6. Button WOOD {PlcUanus occidentalism L.). A tree 
abundant in the western and south-western parts of Canada, 
averaging 120 feet high and a diameter of from 2 to 3 feet. 
The wood is handsomely mottled, strong and durable, and is 
much used for furniture, principally for bedsteads, also for 
musical instruments, as pianofortes and harps. Immense 
quantities are exported to Virginia for tobacco boxes. 

Ho. 7. White Wood or Tdlip Tbke (Liriodendron tulip- 
iferay L.). A tree averaging 130 feet high and a diameter 
of from 3 to 4 feet, very abundant in the sopth-western counties 
of Canada. The wood is easily worked, durable, and takes 
a high polish ; it is extensively used as a substitute for pine 
for building and cabinet purposes. (See No, 14.) 

The Canadian woods are continued on two shelves in front 
of the adjoining window. All the specimens here shown are 
transverse sections. 

Ho. 8. Wild Black Cherry (Prumis serotincu, Ehrh ) 
A tree averaging in height 120 fe^t and a diameter of from 
^ to 3 feet, not very abundant, but found over extensive areas. 
The wood is of a pale reddish brown colour, compact, fine and 
close grained, and takes a good polish. It is extensively used 
m cabinet work. The bark is bitter and is used in medicine 
as a tonic. {See No. 21.) 

Ho. 9. Hemlock Spruce {Tmga canadensis^ Carr.). A 
tree 80 feet high with a diameter of 3 feet, common in the 
billy, rocky lands of Canada. The timber is coarse, elastic 
of a loose texture, and not mitchused ; it is however sometimes 
substituted for pine. It yields Canada pitch and the ba'k is 
used for tanning and in the United States in medicine. {See 
Museum No. ly Case 124.) 

Ho. 10. Scarlet Oak ( Quercus coccinea, Wang.) A 
moderate sized tree with a straight trunk. The wood is similar 
to that of the Black Oak {Quercus nigra). It is used for 
fuel and forms a large part of the wood which is imported into 
Boston from the south shore. 

Ho. 11. Deciduous or Swamp Ciprkss {Taxodium dig- 
tichum, Rich.). A large tree, native of the swamps of the 
southern states of North America, where its wood is much 
nisedrf^r planks, ships' ribs, water conduits, <fec., and the bark 
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for covering houses. From the roots are thrown up large 
hollow excrescences, which are sometimes used by the natives 
as beehives. This specimen is from a tree grown in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. A fine slab is shown on the next buttress, 
'No. 16. 

Ho* 12. Shell Bask Hickory {Cart/a albOy'SattJ). (See 
No, 4.) 

No. 13. White Pine or Weymouth Pine (Pinus StrobuSy 
L.). A tree averaging 140 to 180 feet high, with a diameter 
of from 3 to 4 feet. It grows in all parts of Canada in exten- 
sive groves or scattered amongst the deciduous forests. It 
forms a very straight trunk and the wood is consequently very 
even grained and easily worked. iN'otwithstanding that it is 
comparatively soft it is durable, and is used in very large 
quantities for building purposes. Large trunks are much 
sought after for ships' masts. A very fine slab measuring 
11 feet 10 inches high by 4 feet wide is shown on the next 
buttress, iVb. 17. The wood is known in English commerce 
as Yellow Pine. 

Wo. 14. White Wood or Tulip Tree (l^iriodendron 
tulipifera^ L.). {See No. 7.) 

Vo. 15. Rock Elji or Swamp Elm (Ulmus raceniosa, 
Thomas). A tree found in most parts of Canada averaging 
150 feet in height and about 2 feet diameter. The wood is 
very tough and durable in wet situations, and is therefore much 
. used for the keels of vessels, waterworks, piles, pumps, &c., 
as well as for carriage and waggon work, naves of wheels, 
. gunwales of ships, and similar purposes. 

On the fifth buttress observe (Ho. 16.), a fine plank of 
Swamp Cypress {Taxodium distichumj Rich.), from the 
Southern States of America. It measures lo feet 9 inches 
high and 2 feet 4 inches wide. {See No. 11.) 

Observe on front angle of buttress a ^xiq trunk of Sabal 
blackbumianay Glazebr., a tall West Indian palm. 

Ho. 17. White Fine or Weymouth Pine {Pinus Strobus, 
L.). {See No. 13.) 

Ho. 18. Black Walnut {Juglans nigral L.). A tree 
Averaging 120 feet high and 3 feet in diameter, abundant on 
the rich soils of the western and south-western parts of Upper 
Canada. The wood is compact, strong, and tough. Used 
extensively for furniture, building purposes, &c. {See specimen 
^» front of window and also in large black case.) 
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Vo« 19. Whits Spbitce {Picea alba, Link.). This is 
described as the most important timber tree of the American 
subarctic forfets north of latitude 00^. The wood is light, 
straight, and even grained, compact, but soft, and is extensively 
used for various purposes. The specimen exhibited measares 
4 feet in diameter, and is from Paget Sonnd, Washington 
Territory. 

Observe in fi'ont of window a portion of a trunk of the 
American Turpentine Tree {Pinus auUralis, Michx.), 
showing the method of cutting the '^ pockets " to collect 
turpentine. {See Museum No, Ijijase 119.) Near this is a 
iioe plant of Agave rigida^ Mill., var. elongata from Merida, 
Yucatan. The total height of the plant as here shown from 
the base to the top of the flow^ering spike is about 24 feet, the 
stem itself below the leaves is 4 feet high and 1 foot in 
diameter. This variety of A, rigida is largely cultivated in 
Yucatan for the sake of the fibre, which is known as Henequen, 

Observe on the right side of the fourth buttress a trunk of 
Alsophila leucolepis, Mart., from Eio de Janeiro^ and on the 
left side a trunk of Cyathea. arborea, Sm. 

The collection of North American woods is continued on 
the back wall nearly opposite those just described, and are as 
follows : — 

Vo. 20* BotJGLAS Fir {Pseudotsuga Douglasii, Carr.). 
A tree 150 to 200 feet high forming immense forests in British 
Columbia and Oregon. The specimen exhibited measures 
8 feet in diameter, and was cut from a tree at Puget Sound^ 
Washington Territory. 

Ho. 21. Wild Black Cherry (Prunus serotina, Ehrh.). 
{See No, 8.) 

Ho. 22. Snowdrop or Silverbbll Tree {Halesia tetrap- 
tera, L.). A tree 20 to 30 feet high, native of river banks in 
South Carolina. The wood is hard and marked with light 
veins. The specimen exhibited is from a tree grown in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

AO. 23, Pepperidge. (Nyssa villosa, Michx.). A tree 
100 feet high and 12 to 18 inches in diameter. Wood white, 
fine grained, and somewhat soft. It is used for nave»of wheels 
and similar purposes. 

Vo. 24. Poplar or Cotton Wood {Populus monili/era, 
Ait.). A large forest tree on the margins of lakes and rivers 
in Canada. The wood is soft, light, easily worked, and suited 
for carving, turning, ^c ** The wooden polishing wheels of 
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** glass griaders are made of horizontal sections of the entire 
** tree." A specimen of the bark is shown on the front wall 
over the fourth buttress. 

Ve. 25* Bz^ACK Ash {Fr(txinus 9{tmbucifolta, Lamk.). A 
tree 60 to 70 feet high and 2 feet in diameter. Foond in moist 
wood» and swamps. The wood is tongh and elastic, very 
dorable under water. The yonng saplings are used for 
hoops. 

Vo« 86. Whitk Ash {Fraxinus amerieana^ L.). See 
No. 5.) 

Next this speeimen is a portion of a trunk of Bermuda 
Cedar {Juniperus bermudiana^ L.), a section of which is shown 
in the third window. {See p. 40.) 

Vo« 27. Sassaitras {Sassafras offieinaUy Nees.). A large 
tree, the wood of which is of a dark coloor and aromatic and is 
used, together with the bark, in medicine. This specimen is 
exhibited in the large black case. 

At the western end of the building behind the entrance door 
observe a fine plank of Oalifornian Bedwood {Segtma semper* 
tnrens, Endl.), measuring 16 feet high and 3 feet 4 inches 
wide. 



E. AUSTRALIA, 
a. New South Wales. 



Vo« 1* BfiEF Woo(D or Silky Oak (Stenocarpus saliffntu, 
B. Br.). A tree £0 to 80 feet high and 1 to B feet in diameter. 
Foond also in Queensland. The wood is of a dark colour, 
beautiful] J marked^ durable^ and is used for cabinetwork. {See 
No, 16,) 

. Vo. 2. Pbickly T£A Tbbk {MeUJ^tica 8typheU&ide9, Sm.). 
A tree 40 to SO feet high and 1 to 3 feet in diameter. Found 
only in New South Wales. The wood is hard 9caA close 
gndned, nlmoet imp^ishable underground, but splits in season^ 
ing. The outer bark is easily detached in numerous thin 
layers. 

Jf o. 3. Blackbutt {Eucalyptus piltdaris^ Sm.) {See p. 
51.). 

Vo. 4. ScRiTB or Bastard Box {Tristania eonferkiy B.Br.) 
A tall tree found also in North Australia and Queensland. The 
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wood is very durable, and is used for shipbuilding, scantling, 
wooden trainrails for sawmills, &c. (See No, 2, Queensland 
Collection,) 

No. 5. MoRBTON Bay Pine (Araucaria Cunninghamii^ 
Ait.). A tree with a pyramidal or somewhat flattened head, 
attaining in some situations 150 to 200 feet high and 4 to 5 
feet in diameter. It grows in great profusion in all the bnisb 
forests on the Richmond Biver. The timber from the inland 
or mountain brushes is preferred to that from the coast ; it is 
exported to Sydney and elsewhere in large quantities. Some 
trees will yield as much as 10,000 feet of saleable timber. It 
is used for ships' spars, which may be obtained from 80 to 100 
feet in length, and it is also in great request in New South 
Wales for ceiling lining, flooring boards, and all light work 
inside buildings. The tree is found also in Queensland. 

Ho. 6. Marbai-uo or Sallow {Acacia sp,) A tree 40 to 
80 feet high and 1 to 3 feet in diameter. It is one of the 
largest trees of the genus in Australia. The wood is very 
handsome, tough, and light, valuable for axe handles and bul- 
lock yokes. 

Vo. 7. LsAD CoLOURBD GuM {Eucalypttis sp., probably 
JEJ. stellulata, Sieb.). A tree 30 to 40 feet high, and 1 to 3 
feet in diameter. The wood is described as being of no value 
for timber but excellent for fuel. In some parts it is used for 
axe handles and bullock yokes. 

No. 8. Spotted Gum {Eucalyptus maculata, Hook.). A 
tree 80 to 150 feet high, and 3 to 5 feet in diameter, of 
straight growth. The wood is valued for shipbuilding and for 
superstructures, but it is not durable in the ground. {See No. 
51 and No. 1, Queensland Collection,) 

No* 9. Teak {Endiandra glauca^ R. Br.). A small tree of 
Queensland, producing a hard, close, and fine grained wood. 

No. 10. Broad-leaved Bough Iron Bark {Eucalyptus 
siderophloia^ Benth.). A tree 70 to 100 feet high, 2 to 4 feet 
diameter. One of the strongest and most durable timbers in 
New South Wales, used for large beams in stores for heavj 
goods and for other purposes where great strength is required. 
{See No. 53.) 

No. 11. BURRAM BURRANG, HoUGH BarKSD GcH. 

{Eucalyptus sp,) A tree 80 to 90 feet high, 3 to 4 feet 
diameter, furnishing a very hard and durable wood. 

No. 12. Woolly Butt op Illawarba {Eucalyptus 
hngifoliaf Iiin.k & Otto). A tree 100 to 150 feet high, and 3 
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to 6 feet diameter. A. magnificent tree, the wood of which 
is Tery highly valued for wheelwrights' work. (See No, 3, 
Victoria Collection*) 

Vo. 13. Flooded Gum {Eucalyptus saligna, Sm.). A tall 
tree producing a strong, durable wood, valued for shipbuilding 
house carpentry, fencing, the naves and felloes of wheels, &c. 
It is one of the most easily worked timbers of the £ucalypts» 
(See No. 18.) 

Vo. 14. Red Gum (Eucalyptus tereticornis, Sm.). A tree 
70 to 100 feet high, 3 to 6 feet in diameter. The wood is 
hard and close grained and is much used for naves and felloes 
of wheels and underground work. 

Ho. 15. Beef Wood or Sii.Kr Oak (Stenocarpus salignus^ 
R.Br.) (See No. I.) 

Ho. 16. Mountain Apple Tree or Orange Gum 
(Angophora lanceolata, Cav.). A tree 40 to 50 feet high 
and 2 to 3 feet diameter. The wood is of little value, 
but forms an useful fuel. (See No. 22, Victoria Collection.) 

Vo. 17. White or Pale Iron Bark (Eucalyptus pani- 
culata, Sm.). A tree 80 to 100 feet high, 3 to 4 feet 
diameter ; it is remarkable for its smooth uniform outer bark 
and very hard, tough, and strong wood. It is considered 
the most valuable of all the iron barks and is specially useful for 
girders, sleepers, spakes for wheels, aud all other uses where 
strength and durability are necessary. The tree is found also 
in Victoria. 

Ko. 18. Blue Gum of Coast Districts (Eucalyptus 
saligna, Sm. (See No. 13.) 

In front of small window between the seventh and eighth 
buttresses observe slab of Iron Bark (Eucalyptus sp.). A 
tree from 80 to 120 feet high with a trunk from 2 to 4 feet 
diameter. The wood is very hard and difficult to work. On 
the top of the eighth or left-hand buttress, close to the specimen 
just described, is a fine slab of Blaokbutt (Eucalyptus pilu-' 
laris^ Sm.). A tree 100 to 130 feet high, and from 3 to 6 feet 
in diameter. It is one of . the largest trees bdonging to the 
Eucalypti. The timber is of excellent quality for house build- 
ing, carpentry, or other purposes, where strength and durability 
are required. This species is found in New South Wales, 
Queensland, and Victoria. (See No. 3 and No. 17, Victoria 
Collection*) Between the two small windows in front of the 
building is a slab of White or She Pine ( Podocarpus elata^ 
R. Br.), Found also in Queensland. (See No. 83, also No. 9, 
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Qiieensland Coiiectian.) Between the door und the' sbuiH. 
Tfindow observe a fine trnnk, 17 feet 9 inches high, of Z>tei(- 
santa ant(irctiea, Labil. A tree fern of Augtralia and New 
Zealand, growing from 80 to 50 feet high, with a tnsik some- 
times 4 feet in diameter. Another specimen, from Ballarat, is 
shown on the angle of the eighth buttress. Near this, in front 
of the window, observe a Table made of the following orna- 
mental woods of New South Wales : — ^Adstraliav CrPRKflB 
Pins (Frenela robustUy A. Cunn., sjn. Callitris roi^usia^ 
B. Jir.), Tulip Wood {Harpullia pendula^ Planch.), and 
Light WOOD {CercUopetalum apetalum, D. Don.). At the 
bottom of the stairs is a portion of the trunk of a Cabbaok 
Palm {Livistona australis, Mart.). It grows from 40 to 80 
feet high, with a dense crown of leaves at the top. The yoong 
leaves are much used for splitting and making into hats and 
ornamental articles, specimens of which may be seen in Museum 
No. 2. This Palm is found in New South Wales, Queensland, 
and Yietoria. 

On the end wall, near the front of the building are two tree 
fern trunks {Alsophila leiehhardtiana^ F. Muell. and A^ aus- 
tralisy B. Br.). Closely allied species. The last-named 
measures 24 feet 6 inches high and grows in Australia to a 
height of 80 feet. 

These specimens were received from the Paris Universal 
Exhibition 1878. In front of these tree ferns is a very lai^e 
Ship's Knee of the wood of an unnamed species of Eucalyptus^ 
On the right-hand of the end window observe a fine trunk, 
from the Palm House, of Livistona humilisy £. Br. A Palm of 
North Australia. 

The folk>wing woods of New South Wales are exhibited in 
the galleries :— 

No. U^. Acacia binervata, DC. (Blaek Wattle of Dla- 
^rarra). A tall shrub or tree, sometimes attaining a hei^st 
of 30 to 40 feet, and a diameter of from 12 to 18 inches. It is 
found only in New South Wales. The wood is close grained, 
tough, and light, and is much used for axe handles and bullock 
yokes. 

No. 90. Acacia falcata^ Willd. (Hickorj, Lignum Tite). 
A shrub or tree from 15 to 20 feet high, and 8 to 14 inches in 
diameter. Found also in Queensland. The wood is hard and 
close grained ; the bark contains tannin, and is used by the 
aborigines to poison fish, and also for making an embrocation 
for the treatment of cutaneous diseases. 
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• Vo» 21. Acacia glaucescens^ Willd. (Hickory Boree). 
A tree of 50 feet or more high, and 12 to 24 mcfaes in dia- 
meter, growing also in Queensland. The wood is handsome 
in appearance, and is hard, close, and tough. 

Ho. 22* Acacia harpophylla, F. Muell. (Brigalow 
Hyall). A: tree, the wood of which is brown, hard, heavy, and 
elastic, used by the natives for spears, boomerangs, and clubs. 
It is also used for building purposes, and for fancy turnery, and 
possesses a strong odour of violets. Tlie specimen is from 
Narrabri, New South Wales. 

Vo« 23* Acacia pendiUa? A. Cunn. (Hyall). A hand- 
some tree 20 to 30 feet high and 9 to 18 inches in diameter. 
N'ative also of Queensland. The wood is dark coloured, hard, 
and even grained, and violet scented. This specimen is in the 
large central case. * {See Victoria Collection, p. 69.) 

No. 24. Acronychia Baueri^ Schott. (Ttirmeric). A 
tree averaging 40 to 60 feet high, but described in the Exhibi- 
tion Catalogues of New South Wales woods (where it is called 
Zieria octandra) as growing to a height of from 40 to 70 feet, 
with a diameter of from 1 to 2 feet. The wood is very hard, 
dose grained, and strong, and might prove valuable as an useful 
and ornamental wood. The inner bark is of a bright yellow 
colour, and is used for ornamental purposes. 

Vo. 25. Alphitonia excelsa, Reiss. (Bed Ash). A fine 
timber tree often 100 feet high, common also in Queeusland 
and North Australia. The wood is used for staves, axe handles, 
and various purposes in the coastal districts of New South 
Wales. The heartwood becomes dark red with age. (See No. 4, 
Fiji Collection.) 

Vo. 26* Alsfonia constricta^ F. Muell. (Bitter Bark). A 
tall shrub or tree, sometimes attaining a height of 60 or 70 feet 
and a diameter of 12 to 16 inches. It is found in several parts 
of Queensland. The wood is yellow, dose grained, and works 
^11, but is not much used.' The bark is intensely bitter and 
is used as a tonic medicine. 

Vo« 27* Angophora subvelutina, F. Muell. (Broad- 
leared Apple Tree). A tree attaining a considerable size, 
with a rough fibrous bark. Native also of Queensland. The 
■wood is very strong and durable, and is used for posts and 
rails. 

H'o. 28« Angophora intermedia, DC. (Apple Tree). A 
handsome tree 40 to 60 feet high, 1 to 4 feet in diameter. The 
wood is strong and is much used by wheelwrights. 
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Vo« 29« Backhausia myrtifoUa^ Hook, and Harv. (Kyrtle 
or Qtxej Myrtle). A tree 30 to 40 feet high, and 1 to 3 feet 
in diameter. The wood is exceedingly hard, close grained, and 
heavy, and was formerly much used by the aborigines for their 
clubs, boomerangs, and spear points. It is apt to split in 
drying, but when properly seasoned it is very strong and 
durable. 

No. 30. Baloghia lucida, Endl. (Bnuh Bloodwood). 
A middle sized tree found also in Queensland, Norfolk Island, 
and New Caledonia. The wood is somewhat soft, and is not 
used. 

Ho. 31. Bauksia integrifolia, L. £il. (White Honey- 
suckle). A tree sometimes attaining a considerable size, 
growing also in Queensland and Victoria. The wood is beauti- 
fully marked, but is subject to attacks by the larvae of coleop- 
terous insects. 

Vo. 32. Callistemon salignusy DC. (White Bottle 
Brush). A tall shrub or small tree. It is found in Queens- 
land, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. The wood is 
very hard, close grained, and heavy. 

No. 33. Cargillia pentamera^ F. Muell. (Black Myrtle). 
A tree attaining a considerable height, sometimes even to 100 
feet, and a diameter of from 2 to 3 feel, gi'owing also in Queens- 
land. The wood is tough, but little used. The fruit was 
formerly eaten by the aborigines. 

Ho. 34* Castanospermum australe, A. Cunn. (Horeton 
Bay Chestnut, or Bean Tree). A magnificent tree attainiug 
a height of 130 feet, and a diameter of from 5 to 6 feet, conunon 
also in Queensland. The wood is prettily grained, streaked 
with dark brown, not unlike walnut wood. It is largely used 
as a furniture wood, and is sometimes split for staves, 

Vo* 35* Casttarina suberosOy Ott. and Dietr. (She OaJ^ or 
Black OaJc). A tree 30 to 50 feet high, and 16 to 24 inches 
in diameter, found in Queensland, Victoria^ and Tasmania. 
The wood is beautifully marked of a reddish colour and is 
valued for cabinet work, but is apt to split in drying. It is 
said that it should be used only in veneers. It is very largely 
applied for shingles. 

Vo« 36. Casuarina torulosuj Ait. (Forest Oak or Beef 
Wood). A tree sometimes growing to a height of 60 feet, 
with a diameter of 2 feet, native also of Queensland and South 
Australia. The wood is extensively used for shingles, and 
sometimes for cabinet work. 
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Vo. 37. Cedrela Toona^ Bozb. (Red Cedar). A tall 
imndsome tree, found also in Queensland. The wood is the 
best known and perhaps the most valaable in New South 
Wales. It is easilj worked^ and in dry situations is very 
durable, and largely used for all kinds of purposes. A good 
specimen of this wood is equal in appearance and quality to the 
best mahogany. One tree is recorded to have been cut down 
in New South Wales which measured 10 feet in diameter at 
the base and was calculated to yield 30,000 feet of saleable 
timber. 

Three specimens of this wood showing its varied character 
are exhibited. {See No. 8, Queensland Collection and No. 
22, Indian Collection,) 

Vo. 38. Ceratopetalum apetalum, D. Don. (Coach Wood, 
Light Wood, Leather Jacket). A beautiful tree with a 
cylindrical stem from 50 to 60 or even 100 feet high, and a 
diameter of from 2 to 3 feet, covered with a shining silvery 
bark. It is found only in New South Wales. The wood is 
soft, light, close grained, with an agreeable fragrance, owing to 
the presence of coumarine, and is valued for joiners and cabinet 
work as well as for coach building. One specimen of this wood 
is shown in the large black case. 

Ho. 39. Cryptocarya ohovata^ R. Br. (White Syca- 
more). A fine, bushy headed tree 80 to 130 feet high, and 
2 to 5 feet in diameter, found also in Queensland. The wood is 
white, soft, and is used for many purposes. 

ITo. 40« Cupania pseudorhusy A. Rich. (Iccaaya). A 
moderate sized spreading tree, attaining in favourable situa- 
tions a height of 70 feet, and a diameter of 2 feet, found 
also in Queensland, The wood is somewhat soft and is not 
used. 

Vo. 41. Cupania xylocarpa^ A. Cunn. (Wootarie). A 

moderate sized tree growing to a large size in favourable 
situations, native also of Queensland. The wood is close 
grained and hard, particularly so when dry, but it is not 
used. 

Vo, 42 • Daphnandra micrantha, Benth. (Satinwood). A 

handsome tree of moderate size but sometimes growing to a 
height of 80 feet, and from 2 to 3 feet in diameter, native also 
of Queensland. The wood is yellow coloured when fresh, but 
is not put to any important use. {See No. 6, Queensland 
Collection,) 
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Vo. 4M« Diplogloitit CuHninghamiiy Hook. f. (TamMJud 
Tree). An elegant, slender growing tree 60 to 90 feet higii, 
and 1 to 2 feet in dianietery £oand aliio in Queendand Mid 
North Aoetralia* The wood is whitish and ooarse gvaaned. 
The fruit is acid and b nsed by the colonists for preserviog. 

Ho. 44b Doryphora Sassafras^ Endl. (Kew Sovtb 
Wales Saasafras)* A handsome looking tree, growinj? to a 
height of 80 or 100 feet, and 2 to 3 feet in diameter. Found 
only in New South Wales. The leaves erhale an aromatic 
odour. The wood is soft, of no strength or durability, and 
consequently is not used, except for flooring boards locally. 
An infusion of the aromatic bark is now used as a tonic 
medicine. 

TSto. 45. Duhoisia myoporaides, R. Br. (Cork Wood). 
A tall shrub or small tree, 15 to 30 feet high, 10 to 16 inches 
in diameter, found also in Queensland and New Caledonia. 
The wood is white, very soft, but close and firm, and is con- 
sidered excellent for carving. 

The leaves yield a mydriatic alkaloid (Duboisine) used in 
ophthalmic operations. 

A closely allied species, D. Hopwoodi, F. Muell., furnishes 
file Pituri of the Australian blacks. {See Mxiseum No. 1, 
Case 76.) " 

Ho* 49* Dysox^ylum fraseranum, Benth. (Rosewood or 
Pencil Cedar). A tree 80 to 130 feet high, producing a 
fragrant timber, much valued for indoor work, furniture, 
cabinet work, turning, wood engraving, and shipbuilding. 
The tree occurs in Northern New South Wales and Queens- 
land, and in a report of an examination of a Queensland ssmple 
sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886, Mr. Allen 
Ransome says ^' If it can be imported at a reasonable price, it 
<* mi^t take the place of mahogany.'' 

Vo. 47. Dysoxf/lum lessertianum, Benth. A tree 80 to 
100 feet high, and 1 to 3 feet in diameter, found only in New 
South Wales. The wood is of a dark colour, sometimes 
beautifully marked, and easily worked. 

Ho. 48* EUjBodendron australe ? Vent. (White Kyrtle 
or Bine Ash). A small or middle sized tree, found in 
Queensland and Northern Australia. The wood is close grained 
and prettily marked, valuable for staves, oars, and shingles. 

Vo. 49. Endiandra virenty F. Moell. ? (Ulla^ lEahbie, 
Bat and Ball, native Orange or native Pomegranate). A 
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tail shnil> or sometimefi a tree attftining a considerable height, 
native only of New South Wales. The wood is not used. 

Vo. 50« Eucalyptus crebra ? F. Muell. (Karrow leaved^ 
Smooth or Bed Iroii Bark). A tree 50 to 90 feet high^ 
and 2 to 4 feet in diameter. The wood is of a reddish colour, 
close grained, hard and durable, and highly valued for many 
purposes. 

IX Om 51 • Eucalyptus maculata. Hook. (Spotted Giun). 
{See No. 8 and No, 1, Queensland Collection.) 

IX Om 52 • Eucalyptus melliodora^ A. Cunn. (True or 
Yellow Box). A moderate sized tree. The wood is hard, 
tough, close grained, and durable, both underground and in 
water. It is much used for spokes for wheels, rollers, heavy 
framework, telegraph and fence posts, &c. The tree is found 
also in Queensland. 

Wo. 53* Eucalyptus stderophloia, Benth. (Bed Ironbark)*^ 
A tree of New South Wales and Queensland. {See No. 
10). 

Vo* B4e» Eucalyptus viminalis, Lab. coast variety (Qrejr 
Qrum).* A tree usually of moderate size, but sometimes 
growing to a great height. Found in New South Wales,. 
Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia. The timber varies 
very much in colour, and is used for shingles, rails, and 
generally as a rough building material. 

STo. 55, Eucryphia Moorei, F. Muell. (Plum or Acacia). 
A handsome tree found only in New South Wales. The wood 
dresses easily, and is useful for the bodies of buggies. 

Vo. 56. Eugenia myrtifolia, Sims. (Bmish Cherry). A 
glabrous evergreen tree, growing up to a height of 80 feet, and 
from 1 to 2 feet in diameter, found also in Queensland. The 
tree is a beautiful object in consequence of its glossy foliage 
and abundance of purple fruit, which is sometimes used by 
settlers for jam f^d wine making. The wood is strong and 
elastic, and is used for staves, oars, boat-building, tool 
handles, &c. From it, the aborigines make boomerangs and 
fields. 

Vo. 57. Ficus macTophylla^ Desf. (Large leaved or 
Xoreton Bay Fig). A noble tree with a broad spreading 
head imd a trunk of great thickness, sometimes exceeding 10 
to 15 feet, from which wall-like buttresses radiate in all direc- 
l^ons, similar to those formed by the Ficus elastica in India. 
{See Museum No. 1, Case 99.) The tree is found also in Queens- 
^d. The wood is soft, open grained, and not durable, 
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tbougli it is sometimes made into packing cases on the Clarence 
River. 

Vo« 58. Fictis rubiginosaf Desf. (Illawarra or Port 
Jackson Fig). A tree of considerable size, with ftpreading 
branches throwing out woody roots, which descend to the 
ground, forming pillars as in the Indian Banjan tree. (^See 
Museum No. 1, Case 99.) Like the last-named species the 
wood is soft and of little value. 

Vo. 59. Flindersia australisy 11. Br. (Flindosa, Koim- 
tain Ash, Beech, Cudgerie). A tree sometimes 80 to 100 
feet high and from 2 to 4 feet in diameter. A native also of 
Queensland. The wood is valuable for stivves for which pur- 
pose it is much used in the Clarence district. It is also used 
for keys for railway purposes. {See No. 10, Queensland Col^ 
lection.) « 

Ho. 60. Flindersia oxleyana^ F. Muell. (Long Jack or 
Light Yellow Wood). A much branched tree of Northern 
New South Wales and Queensland, often attaining 109 feet 
high and from 24 to 42 inches in diameter. The wood is of 
the Beech class and often comes to market as Beech (Gnielind). 
It IS not so valuable as the latter, but still is an useful wood. 
(See No, 12, Queensland Collection.) 

No. 61. Flindersia sp. (Wyagerie, Flintamentosa). A 
magnificent tree attaining a height of 150 feet and 3 to 6 feet 
in diameter described as the monarch of the Northern forests, 
and distinguished from other species of the genus by its dark 
brown and rough scaly bark. The wood is used for house- 
building purposes and is very hard and durable. 

Ho. 62. Frenela macleayanay Parlat. (Port Maequarie 
Pine). A tall pyramidal tree with spreading branches. The 
woods of Frenela are chiefly used for house-building as they 
resist the attacks of white ants (Termites.) 

No. 63. Frenela 9'obusta, A. Cunn, var. verrucosa, syn. 
Callitris verrucosa, R. Br. (Coorong, Cypress Pine). A tree 
of considerable size, often exceeding 90 feet and a diameter of 
from 18 inches to 2 feet. Sometimes, however, it is found as 
a tall shrub. Besides being a native of New South Wales, it is 
found also in Queensland, Victoria, and North, South, and 
West Australia. The wood is used for many purposes, and the 
root was formerly much used by cabinet makers for veneering. 
{See No. 25, Victoria Collection.) 

No. 64. Geijera salicifolia, Schott. (Balsam of Copaiba 
Tree, Wilga). A tall shrub or small tree found also in 
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Queensland, Victoria, and South and West Australia. The 
wood IS but little used. The odour of the foliage is so dis- 
agreeable to ants that they will not climb the tree, hence 
articles are placed in its branches to be safe from their 
attacks. 

Vo. 65. Gmelina Leichhardtii^ Y, Muell. (Beech). A 
fine timber tree, attaining a height of 80 to 150 feet and a 
diameter of from 3 to 5 feet, found also in Queensland. The 
wood has a fine, bright, silvery grain, and is much prized for 
fiooring and the decks of coasting vessels, as it is said never to 
shrink after moderate seasoning. It is put to innumerable uses 
in New South Wales and is one of the most valuable timbers 
the Colony produces. 

No. 66. Grevillea rohustay A. Cunn. (Silky Oajc). An 
ornamental tree 80 to 100 feet high, found also in Queensland. 
The wood is very generally used for staves for tallow casks 
and is becoming scarce in consequence. The tree is largely 
planted for ornamental purposes. 

Ho. 67. Harpullia pendula, Planch. (Tulip Wood). A 
handsome tree of moderate size, found also in Queensland. The 
wood is very strong and much used for cabinet work in conse- 
quence of its fine markings of black and yellow. 

Ho. 68. Helicia prcealta, F. Muell. (Nut Tree). A 
moderate sized or sometimes lofty tree, 100 feet high found 
also in Queensland. The wood is finely figured and somewhat 
resembles that of Grevillea robusta. 

Ho. 69. Jacksonia scoparia, B. Br. (Bogni^ood). A tall 
shrub or small tree, 12 to 1*5 feet high and 8 to 12 inches 
diameter, found also in Queensland and West Australia. The 
wood is hard and takes a good polish, but is not applied to any 
particular purpose on account of its small size and usual 
unsoundness. It emits a disagreeable smell when burning, 
hence its common name of dogwood. 

Ho. 70. Laportea gigasy Wedd. (Larger Nettle Tree). 
A tree 100 to 160 feet high and 3 to 8 feet in diameter. The 
trunk is soft, juicy, and fibrous, and is supported at the base by 
wing-like buttresses. The wood is of no value, but a strong 
fibre is obtained from the bark by the aborigines. The leaves 
Me often 12 to 15 inches in diameter and their sting is most 
formidable. 

Ho. 71. Macadamia ternifoliay F. Muell. (Queensland 

5ut Tree). A tree 30 to 50 feet high with very dense 

. foliage, found also in Queensland, The wood is firm and has a 
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fine grain. The seed is one of the best edible nuts in Australia 
but its intensel^r hard shell is a drawback to its use. 

Vo. 72. Melaleuca linariifolia^ Sm. var. (Soft leaved 
Tea Tree). A tree 40 to 80 feet high, 2 to 3 feet in diameter, 
found also in Queensland. The wood is venr hard, heavy, and 
close-grained| but like that of other Melaleucas is liable to 
split. 

No. 73. Melaleuca siyphelioidesy Sm. (Pricklj Tea 
Tree). A tree sometimes attaining a height of 80 feet and a 
diameter of 1 to 3 feet. The wood is hard and durable, and is 
used for posts and similar purposes in damp situatioDs as it 
stands well in water. 

No. 74. Melaleuca uncinata, B. Br. (Common Tea Tree). 
A tail shrub or tree, sometimes growing to a height of from 40 
to 80 feet and a diameter of from 2 to 4 feet. It grows also in 
Victoria and South and West Australia. The wood is hard, 
heavy, and durable. 

No. 75. Melia co?nposita, Willd. (White Cedar). A 
moderate sized tree found also in North Australia and Queens- 
land. It is a very quick grower and is largely planted for ^ 
ornamental purposes. The wood is soft and easily worked but 
it is considered of an inferior quality. (See No. 4, Queensland 
Collection.) 

No. 76. My r sine variabilis , B. Br. Called Mutton 
Wood in Southern New South Wales. A glabrous tree 30 to 
40 feet high and 6 to 15 inches in diameter. Growing also in 
Queensland and Victoria. The wood is prettily grained, of a 
whitish or pinkish tinge and easily worked. {See No, 26, 
Victoria Collection,) 

No. 77. Myrtus Becklerii, F. Mueli. (Ginugal). I>es- 
cribed as a tall shrub, but said sometimes to attain a hd^ght of 
from 60 to 80 feet and a diameter of 2 feet. The wood is said 
to be durable ; it is of a reddish colour when fresh, but becomes 
pale in drying. 

No. 78. Nephelium tonientosum, F. Muell. (Uroobie). A 
tree 20 to 30 feet high, but described as sometimes attaining a 
height of 80 feet and a diameter of 3 feet, found also in 
Queensland. The wood is hard and is occasionally used for 
building purposes. 

No. 79« Olea paniculata, B. Br. (Karblewood). A mode- 
rate sized tree, found also in Queensland. The wood is said to 
be hard and durable, but is not used. 
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Vo* 80. Oriies exceUa, K Br. . (Bed Aih, Silky Oftk). 
A handsome tree 40 to 60 feet high. The wood is used for 
cask staves. 

Ho. 81. Petalostigma guadriloculare^ F. MuelL (Nftlive 
ftoiiiiiie). A small or moderate sized tree, natire also of 
North Australia and Queensland. The wood is not applied to 
any useful purpose, but the bark under the name of Bitter bark 
has been recommended as a substitute for cinchona. (See 
Museum No. 1, Case 93.) 

Vo. 82. Pittosporum undulatum^ Vent. (Cheesewoodi 
Hative Laurel). A tree attaining in favourable situations a 
height of 40 or even 60 to 90 feet, with a diameter of from 1 to 
2 feet 6 inches. It grows also in Victoria. The wood is of a 
light colour, close grained and hard, and when carefully 
seasoned is very suitable for turning, and has been tried for 
engraving. In 1862 Prof, de la Motte, of King's College, 
reported that he considered '^ this wood well adapted to certain 

kinds of wood engraving. It is not equal to Turkey Box, 
'^ but superior to that generally used for posters, and it would 

answer for the rollers of mangles and wringing machines*" 
One of these prepared blocks is exhibited in case 7, Museum 
N'o. 1. (^See No. 4, Victoria Collection.) 

Vo. 83» Podocarpus elata^ B. Br. (White, or Ske Pine). 
A fine tree 70 to 130 feet high, and from 2 to 5 feet in 
^ameter. Native also of Queensland. The wood is close 
grained, but soft and easily worked. Useful for joiners and 
eabinet work. It is sometimes beautifully figured. {See j». 
^1, and No, 9, Queensland Collection.) 

Ho. 84. Rhodawnia trinervia^ Blume. (Bnuh Turpeilr 
tine or Three veined Myrtle). A tree attaining^ a height of 
80 fee6, and a diameter of from 2 to 3 feet^ fiowering while but 
a small shrub. It is found also in coastal Queendfand. The 
wood is not easy to season, and is generally hollow when large. 
It is hard and compact, but is not much used at present* 

Ho. 86. Rhus rhodantkemay F. Muell. (Dark Tellow 
Wood). A tree 70 to 80 feet high, growing also in Queens- 
^nd» The wood is of a yellow colour, turning brown wiUi age. 
It is sound and durable, close, grained, and oflen beautifully 
marked. It takes a fine polish, and is considered a good wood 
for cabins work* 

Ho. 86. Sideroxylon australe^ Benth. and Hook, £/, syn. 
Ackras australisy B. Br. (Native Plum). A tree sometimes 
growing to a great height, and a diameter of from 1 to 3 feet 
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foand also in Queensland. The wood is very hard and com- 
pact, neatly, and often prettily marked, and might be used for 
cabinet purpoaes. 

Vo. 87. Stenocarpus ginuatugy Endl. (Fire Tree, or Yiel 
Tiel). A tree sometimes described as small and slender, and 
sometimes said to attain a height of 60 or 100 feet, and about 
2 feet in diameter* It grows also in Queensland. When in 
flower it is a gorgeous sight. The wood is much valued by 
carpenters for inside work in buildings, and to some extent for 
cabinet work ; it is also used for staves for casks. 

Vo. 88. Stercidia fietida^ L. (Stave Wood). A tall 
stout tree, frequently with a clear straij^^ht trunk of 70 feet. 
The species is found also in North Australia and ranges over 
the East Indian and Malayan peninsulas and the Archipelago, 
as well as in east tropical Africa. The wood is soft and appa- 
rently of little use. It is a doubtful native of Australia. {See 
No. 63 India Collection.) 

No. 89. Syncarpia laurifolia, Ten. (Turpentine Tree). 
A tree 100 to 150 feet high. Found in New South Wales and 
Queensland. The timber is very valuable for piles and fence 
posts, and is said to resist damp, the attacks of teredo, and 
white ants. 

Vo. 90. Syncarpia leptapeiala, F. Muell. (Iron Wood). 
A tree 50 to 60 feet high, growing also in Queensland. The 
wood is put to the same purposes as the last. 

Vo. 91. Spnoum glandulosum, A. Juss. (Ba4rt4urd Rose- 
wood, Pencil Cedar or Tnmip Wood). A moderate sized 
tree found also in Queensland. The wood when fresh is of a 
deep red colour, emitting a scent like the rose. It is used for 
cabinet purposes, for which it has long been highly valued, as 
well as for the inside lining of houses and in shipbuilding. 

A form of this species which has been called Synottm Lard' 
^eri (No. 92), is said to differ in its wood by having no scent, 
and a more open grain, similar to the pencil cedar, hence one of 
its common names. The name of Turnip wood is derived from 
the smell of the bark resembling that of a swede turnip. 

No. 93. Tarrietia argyrodendron^ fienth. (Silver Tree^ 
Iron Wood). A tall tree, found also in Queensland in shady 
woods. The timber is extensively used for staves. 

B[o. 94. Tristania neriifoliay R. Br. (Water Onm). A 
tall slender shrub, or small tree, found only in New South 
Wales. The wood is very close grained and elastic, but is apt 
to split in drying. 
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Vo« 95* Tristania snaveolensy Sm. (Broad leaved Water 
Gum). A tree 60 to 60 feet high and 2 to 3 feet in diameter 
found also in iNTorth Australia aad Queensland. The wood is 
said to be very durable in wet situations, and consequently 
useful for posts and sleepers. It resists the ravages of white 
ants to a great extent. 

Ho. 96. Trochocarpa laurina, E. Br. (Brush. Clierry)^ 
A tree 20 to 30, or even 40 feet high, and 10 to 16 inches in 
diameter, growing also in Queensland. The wood is very close 
grained, and when seasoned carefully, is useful for turning 
and other purposes where a tough fine grained wood is 
required. 

No. 97. Villaresia Moorei, F. Muell. (Scrub Itaple). 
A handsome lofty tree, furnishing an excellent light- coloured 
and durable wood, close grained, prettily marked, and suitable 
for bedroom furniture. 

No. 98. Weinmannia Benthamii^ F. Muell. (Leather 
Jacket). A large tree ; the wood is used for staves and inside 
work. It is firm, close grained, and easily wrought. 

No. 99» Xylomelu2ii pyriforme^ Knight. (Native Pear). 
A tree 20 to 40 feet high, and 6 to 8 inches in diameter. Found 
only in New South Wales. The wood is of a dark reddish 
colour and prettily marked, {See No, 3, Western Australian 
Collection.) 

b. Queensland. 

The collection of Queensland woods is shown on two shelves 
in front of the Mth large window and on the table immediately 
opposite. N.B. — A number of the species are also common to 
N^ew Soutb Wales. {See above,) 

On the upper shelf in front of the window observe : — 

Ho. 1. Spotted Gum {Eucalyptus maculata. Hook.). A 
tree 70 to 90 feet high, and 3 to 4 feet in diameter, with a 
smooth bark falling off in patches, which gives the trunk a 
spotted appearance^ hence its common name. The tree is. 
chiefly found in New South Wales. The wood is very strong 
and durable when used in superstructure. {See Nos, 8 and 51, 
New South Wales Collection.) 

JTo. 2. Box (Tristania conferta, R. Br.). (See No. 4,, 
New South Wales Collection.) 

Ko, 3. Grey Iron Bark (Eucalyptus paniculatay Sm.). 
A tree 70 to 90 feet high, and 3 to 4 feet in diameter. It i& 
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moderatelj common, and the wood is vnlaed for its great 
tjtren^h and darabilitj. 

Vo. 4. White Cbdar (Melia compositay Willd.). (^See 
No. 75, New South Wales Collection.) 

Vo. 5. Blue Fig or Ash, and Bometimes also known as C«>o- 
LOON {Elceocarpus grandisy F. MuelL). A tree 90 to lOD 
feet high and 2 to 3 feet in diameter, found only in QneenslikBd. 
The wood is soft and easily worked, and is likely to proTe 
serviceable for boarding. 

Vo* 6. Sassafras {Daphnandra mieranihay Benth.). (^See 
No. 42 J New South JVales Collection,) 

Vo« 7. Cypress Pine {Frenela rohustay A. Cann. var. 
microcarpa). A tree 60 to 100 feet high and 2 to S feet in 
diameter. It forms vast tracts along the coast, growing on barrea 
sandy soils, and is found also in New South Wales and Victoria. 
The wood is somewhat brittle, but is durable, fine grained, 
iragrant, and takes a high polish. It resists the attaeka of 
white ants, and is used for piles of wharves and for sheathing 
punts and boats. Though the timber has not received the 
attention it merits, it is nevertheless an article of great impor- 
tance ill the Colony. The root is also used for cabinet pur- 
poses. 

On lower shelf are the following : — 

No. 8. Red Cedaii (Cedrela Toona, Roxb.). (See No. 
37, New South Wales Collection^ aud No, 22, Indian Collec- 
tion,) 

Ho. 9. She Pine {Podocarpus elata, R. Br.). {See New 
South Wales Collection, No. 83 and p. 51.) 

Vo. 10. Flindosa (Flindersia anstralisy R,Br.). A robnat 
tree common in the sembs on the bauks of the rivers. The 
trunk grows to a large size, and is covered with a smooth, seal/, 
lead-cSoured bark. The wood is hard, close grained, Terj 
strong and durable. It has long been known to the timber 
merchants as a very hard wood and dif&cult to cut with a saw, 
and for this reason but little attention was for a long time 
given to it. It is now, however, largely used as a sulMitnte 
for beech. (See No. 59, New South Wales Colledion,} 

ITo. 11. BuNYA BuNTA {Araucurta Bidwilliiy Hook.). A 
tree from 100 to 150 feet high and a diameter of from 3 to 4 
feet. It forms a very straight trunk and the bark isthidc and 
smooth. The wood is very strong, even grained, and durably 
and sometimes beautifully marked. It is easily worked, «n.d 
takes a good polish. A fine specimen of the trunk stands in 
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iroAt ^ the next windo-vr. The seeds are used as an article of 
food. (See Case 116) Mmeum No. I, aad No. 589, NoHh 
Gallery!) 

Vq« 12. Light Yellow Wood (Flindersia oxleyana^ F. 
Muell). {See No. 60, New South Wales Collection.) 

Over the sixth buttress, between the fifth and sixth windowSy 
against the front wall of the building; is a fine slab from an 
Tnmamed species of Eucalyptus^ and on the east end wall over 
the large Totara slab from New Zealand, is a still finer sL^b of 
Blue Gum of Queensland {Eucalyptus tereticomw, Sm.). A 
tree from 70 to 90 feet high and 3 to 4 feet in diameter. It is 
one of the most durable woods known^ and is very hard and 
tough, excellent for naves and felloes of wheels and for under* 
ground work. 

In the angle of the window beneath this specimen is a trunk 
of MoRETON Bay Pine {Araucaria Cunninghoinii^ Ait*). 
From a plant grown at Kew. 

c. South Australia. 

On the left side of the fifth window near the Queensland 
woods i» a specimen of — 

Vo* 1. SwAKP Gum {Eucalyptus C?k»»iVj Hook, f.). A 
large ^rub or moderate sized tree, the wood of which is hard, 
finely figured, and takes a good polish. 

In the large central case note specimen of — 

Ho, 2. Fusunus aeuminatusy R. Br. A tall shrub or tree 
20 to 30 feet high, furnishing a hard, close, and even grained 
wood. - 

At the base of the staircase at the east end of the building 
observe a flower spike of Xanthorrhcea semiplana, F. Muell.^ 
measuriBg 15 feet long. 

d. Victoria. 

The collection of Victorian woods consist for the most part 
of large slabs arranged on the sixth buttress between the fifth 
^ sixth windows, and continued on the back wall of tha 
building inuoediately opposite and in the two galleries above^ 
The following will be found on the buttress : — 

Wo. 1. CooBAor Natitb Wiixow {Aeaeia salidnaylAn^). 
A taU shrub or small tree found also in New South Wales, 

U 77238. E 
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Qneensland, North , South, and West Australia. The wood is 
hard and heavy, of a fine shade, and adapted for ornamental 
furniture. The aboriginals used to make boomerangs of it. 

No. 2. Stringy Bark (Eucalyptus obliqua, L.' Her.). A 
tree from 100 to 250 or even 300 feet high, growing also in 
New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. The wood 
is straight and even grained, hard and durable, and is largelj 
used for building purposes. {See Tcismania Collection^ pp. 71 
and 72, and No. 15.) 

Vo. 3. Woolly Butt {Eucalyptus longifolia^ Link, and 
Otto.). A tall tree found also in New South Wales. The 
wood is hard, straight grained, and easily worked. It is used for 
spokes of wheels and is well adapted for furniture. {See No. 
12, New South Wales Collection.) 

ITo. 4. Pittosporum undulatum^ Vent. {See No, 82, New 
South Wales Collection.) 

No. 5. WniTB Gum {Eucalyptus goniocalyx ? F. Muell.). 
A moderate sized tree, found also in New South Wales. The 
wood is straight grained, very hard, and is used for building 
purposes as joists, beams, rafters, &C.9 as well as for staves for 
casks. 

No. 6. Beech or Tasmaniak Myrtle {Fagus Cunninghamiiy 
Hook.). A tree growing to a height of 200 feet and a diameter 
of 13 feet. It is found abundantly in Tasmania, and some very 
fine specimens are exhibited in the Tasmanian collection. {See 
Nos. 8 and 16.) The wood is of a brownish, satiny appear- 
ance, marked with beautiful feathery cross veins ; it takes an 
excellent polish and is well adapted for cabinet work. 

No. 7. Blackwood {Acacia melanoxylonj R. Br.)". A largo 
timber tree, growing also in New South Wales, South Australia, 
and Tasmania. The wood is very even grained, easily worked, 
of a dark brownish colour, often beautifully marked and highly 
valued for furniture. One of the most valuable timbers found 
in the whole of Australia, an excellent substitute for American 
Walnut. {See No. 12, and No. 10, Tasmania Collection.) 

No. 8. Native Myrtle (Eugenia Smithii, Poir.,syn. Ac- 
mena Jioribnnda, DC.) Mostly a slender tree, but sometimes 
attaining a height of 120 feet, found also in New South Wales, 
North Australia, and Queensland. The wood is very bard 
and heavy but little used, as most myrtaceous timbers except 
Eucalypts are liable to dry rot. 

No. 9. Swamp Tea Tree {Melaleuca squarrosa^ Sm.). A 
shrub usually from 6 to 10 feet high, but sometimes growing 
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to the height of a good sfzed tree, found also in New South 
Wala«, South Australia, and Tasmania. The wood is very hard, 
heavy, and clifficult to work. The bark is in thin papery 
layers. 

Vo. lO. Mountain Ctpbess Pinb {Freriela rhomhoidea^ 
Endl., syn. Ccdlitris rhomboidea, K. Br.). A tree described 
as ranging from 20 to 25 feet high, but in favourable situations 
attaining to 60 or 80 feet, it is found also in New South 
Wales, South Australia, and Queensland, and a variety in 
Tasmania. The wood is easily worked, finely marked, and 
ttikes a good polish. 

Ho. 11. Black Wattle (Acacia decurrensy Willd., var. 
mollis^ syn. A, ?nolNssima, Willd.). A handsome tree growing 
also in New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. 
The wood is much used for cask staves, treenails, &c. (See 
No. 18 and No. 4, Tasmania Collection,) 

On this buttress note a fine slab, or counter top of Jarbah 
{Eucalyptus marginatay Sm.), from Western Australia. A 
wood of great strength and durability. {See other specimens 
at east end of building, Nos. 2, 8, and 10, Western Australian 
Collection!) 

The Victorian Collection is continued on the back wall. 

Ho. 12. Blackwood {Acacia melanoxj/lonyH.'BT.). {See 
No. 7 and No. 10, Tasmania Collection.) 

Ho. 13. She Oak {Castiarina stricta, Ait.). A small or 
moderate sized tree, growing also in New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Tasmania. The wood is very hard and heavy, 
but beautifully figured and adapted for furniture and cabinet 
work. {See No, 23 and No. 14, Tasmania Col lection.) 

Ho. 14. Kkd Gum {Eucalyptus rostrata, Schlecht.). A 
large tree found also in New South Wales and South Australia. 
The wood is very hard, compact, and especially darable, 
suitable for shipbuilding and other strong work. 

Ho, 16. Native Cherry {Exocarpus cupressiformis, 
Lab.). A tree from 20 to 40 feet high, found also in Queens- 
land, New South Wales, South and West Australia, and Tas- 
mania. The wood is hard, close grained, and durable, and 
suited for furniture and cabinet work. 

Ho. 16. Iron Bark {Eucalyptus leucoxylon, F. Muell.). 
A. moderate sized or tall tree growing chiefly on quartz ranges 
in Victoria, and found also in New South Wales and South 
Australia. The wood is of a brownish colour, strong, and very 
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durable^ and is used for axe and hammer haudles, spokes el 
wheels, Ac; 

Vo» 17. Blackbutt {Eucalyptus pilularis, Sm.). A tree 
usually of moderate size, but sometimes attaining a great 
height* {&€€ New South Wales Collection, p, 51.) 

Neai' the doorway, oti the angle of the eighth buttiess 
is a trunk of a Tree Fern {Dieksonia antarciica, LabiL), from 
Baikrat {See New South Wales Collection^ p. 52), asd u 
the left-hand comer of the eastern window is a fine trunk of 
Alsophila australis, E. Br. {See New South Wales Coilee- 
tion, p. 52.) The specimen was obtained from the Londoa 
International Exhibition of 1873, and was cut into lengths for 
convenience of transport from Victoria. Its entire hei^t wken 
put together is 50 feet. 

The* collection is continued in the galleries immediatdij 
above. 

No. 18. Acacia decurrens, Willd. (Wattle). {See No. 

11.) 

No. 19. Acacia homalophylla, A. Cuun.. (MyallX A tree 
about 30 feet high, and about a foot In diameter, it grows 
also in New South Wales and South Australia. The wood 
is of a rich deep brown colour* even-grained and easily worked, 
and emits, when freshly cut, a strong fragrance resembling 
violets. It is yalued for cabinet purposes, and in this country 
is used for making tobacco pipes. {See Case 39, Museum 
No, 1.) 

No. 20. Acacia leprosa, Sieb. (Hickory). A tall shrub 
or small tree with a slender stem, found also in New South 
Wales. The heartwood is of a reddish brown, takes a good 
polish, and is used for furniture. 

No. 21 • Atherosperma moschata, L&b. (Sa88al!Ntt>. A 
large tree, common also in beech forests throughout T^ismaaia. 
The wood has a dark centre, and is often beautifully marked, 
it takes a good polish, and is used for cabinet work. 

No. 22. Angophora lanceolata, Cav. (Apple Tree>. A 
tree of eonsideral^ size found also in Queensland and New 
South Wales. The wood is hard and heavy, and is used for 
fuel. {See No, 16, New South Wales Collection.) 

No. 23. Casuarina stridm, Ait. (Ske Oftk). {See No, 13^ 
also No. 14, T&smama Collection.) 

No. 24. Eucalyptus ochrata, Behr. (Peppennint). A 
small or moderate sized tree with a dark grey, rough, per^ 
'sistent bark, native also of South Australia. The wood ia 
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lard and not easily worked. The leaves yield kh efisential oil, 
but not in- large quantity. 

Vo* 25* Fren^a robusia^ A. Cunn., var. verrucosa, syn, 
Callitrts verrucosa, E. Br. (Desert Cj^^TesB orSa&darac Pine). 
(See No, 63, New South TVaies Collection.) 

Vo. 26. MyrHne variabilis, R, Br. (^See No. 76, New 
Smth Wales Collection?) 

Vo. 27. Olearia argophylla, F. Muell. (Muskwood). A 

tree 20 to 30 feet high, emitting a strong musky smell. It is 
found also in New South Wales and Tasmania. The wood is 
of a brownish yellow colour, and very finely figured when cut 
from the gnarled butt, which in this species is very large. It 
takes a good polish, and is highly valued for cabinet work. 
{See pp. 70 and 7i and No, 19, Tasmanian Collection, and 
N&rtk Gallery, No. 761.) 

Observe a specimen of Violet Wood or Myall, prol)ably 
the produce of Acacia pendula, A. Cunn. {See No. 23, New 
Seuth Wales Collection.) 



e. Western Australia. 

At the east end of the building in front of the window and 
on either side will be found the following woods from Western 
AttBtralia» 

Vo. 1. TouART {Eucalyptus gomphocephala, DC.) The 
tree grows to 150 feet high but seldom ' exceeds 100 feet. 
The wood is of a pale yellowish colour, very heavy, with a dose 
troted grain and not liable to split if properly seasoned. It is 
used for shafts, the naves and lelloes of wheels and for ship- 
buHding. 

Vo. 2. CuBLY Jab RAH {Eucalyptus marginata, Sm.). A 
finely marked specimen of this valuable wood. Jarrah is one of 
the most durable woods of ^e Eucalypti, and has been much 
used of late for paving roads in London and other large towns. 
{See Nos. S «ad 10, also p. 67.J 

Ha. 3. Native Peak or Wooden Peab {Xyhmelum 
Fff^orme, Kn%fet). {See No. 99, Ntw South Wales Collection 
«"dp.75.) 

Ho. 4, Raspbekrt Jak Wood {Acacia acuminata, Benth.) 
The common aame is derived from the scent of the wood beitig 
similar to that of rai^berries. It is of a dark reddish brown 
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colour, clo^e graiued and hard, and is much used for fence posts 
in the Colony on account of its durability. 

Vo* 5« Kabri (Eucalyptus diversicolor^ F. MaelL). A 
yery large tree, growing sometime* to a height of 400 feet. 
The wood is of a dark colour, hard, heavy, strong, and 
tough. It is much used in the Colony for spokes and felloes 
of wheels, rails, and shipbuilding generally. It is described as 
being very durable under the effects of alternate drought and 
wet. The log here exhibited was exposed on the shore in 
Flinders Bay^ W. Australia, between high and low water for 
42 years. {See No. 11.) 

Vo» 6. MoBRELL {Eucalyptus macrocatpay Hook.). A 
tree growing principally near the sources of the Swan River. 
The wood is very hard and is use<l chiefly for shafts and wheel- 
wrights' work. 

IBTo* 7. Wandoo {Eucalyptus redunca, Schau.). A tree 
sometimes 120 feet high and 17 feet in diameter. The wood 
is of a light colour, remarkably hard, heavy, and durable, and is 
much used for building purposes, wheelwrights' work, &c. 

ITo* 8. Jarbah (Eucalyptus marginata, Sm.). {See Nos, 
2 and 10 also p. 67 and Museum No, 1, Case 48.) 

Vo. 9. Swamp or Eiver Banksia {Banksia verticillata^ 
E.. Br.) A small tree, the wood of which is beautifully marked 
and used for cabinet work and boat-building. 

ITo. 10. Jarrah {Eucalyptus marginata^ Sm.). This 
fine log contains 148 cubic feet and weighs 4 tons 16 cwt. {See 
Nos. 2 and 8.) 

ITo. 11. Karri {Eucalyptus diver sicolor^ F. Muell). {See 
No. 5.) Observe in the right-hand corner of the tenth window 
a block of West Australian Sandal- wood {Fusanus spicattiSy B. 
Br.), a tree about 30 feet high, the wood of which is fragrant 
and is sent in large quantities from West Australia to China* 



f. Tasmania. 

The collection of Tasroanian woods is distributed on the front, 
back, and end walls of the building, as well as in the galleries. 
In front of the fifth large window are two ship's knees, (me of 
HuON Pine {Dacrydium Franhlinii^ Hook, f.), and the other 
of Stringy Bark {Eucalyptus obligua, L'Her.). Above these 
is a ^ne slab of Musk wood {Olearia argophyllay F. Muell.)* 
{See No. 19 and No. 27, Victoria Collection.) 
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On the left side of the seventh buttress adjoining observe 
{No. 1). Plank of Blub Gum {Eucalyptus Globulus^ Lab.). 
A tree from 100 to 350 feet high, and 8 to 10 feet in diameter, 
abundant in the southern and western parts of the island, and 
found also in Victoria. The wood is very strong and durable, 
and is largely used in ship and house- building, for bridges 
piles, wharves, &c. (See No. 3, also Museum No, 1, Case^S^ 
and North Gallery, Nos. 720 and 725.) 

Adjoining this plank is a very fine slab of Huon Pine 
{Dacrt/dium Franklinii, Hook, f.) (Vo. 2). A tree averaging 
60 to 80 feet high, though sometimes growing to 100 feet. It 
is confined to Tasmania. The wood is of a light yellow colour^ 
very beautifully marked with dark wavy lines and small knots ; 
it takes a good polish, and is well adapted for choice cabinet 
work. It is much used in Tasmania for carving and for bed- 
room furniture. A similar slab is shown on the other side of 
the buttress, both specimens being framed in Blackwood 
{Acacia melanoori/lon). A very choice specimen of Huon Pine 
is also shown on the back wall of the building, on the left side 
of the black case. {See No. 5.) A cabinet chiefly made of this 
irood is shown at bottom of staircase Mttseum No, 1. On 
the iront of the buttress (Wo. 3) is a large plank of Blue 
Gum {See No. 1), and above it a small specimen of finely 
figured Stringy Bark {Eucalyptus obliqua, L'Her.) {See 
No. 15 and No, 2, Victoria Collection,) On the wall over 
the buttress is a specimen of Muskwood. {See No, 19 and 
No, 27, Victoria Collection), and over the small window 
to the left is another specimen of Blue Gum, and in the 
window recess is a block of Stringy Bark, which contains 
12,960 cubic inches, and weighs 518 pounds. Here is also, on 
the right hand, a portion of a joist of Blub Gum from beneath 
the floor of the Old Court House at Hobart, and on the left 
observe a Tree Fern trunk {Alsophila australis, R. Br,). {See 
New South Wales Collection, p, 52, and Victoria Collectionj 
p. 68.) 

On the back wall, on the left side of the black case^ observe :— 
Vo. 4, Black Wattle {Acacia decurrens, Willd., var. 
mollis, syn.A. mollissima, Willd.) {See Nos. 11 and 18, Victoria 
Collection,) 

ITo. 5* Huon Pine {Dacrydium Franklinii, Hook. f.). 
fiee No, 2. Under the black case, on the floor is a block of 
Tasmanian Myrtle {Fagus Cunninghamii, Hook.). {See Nos. 
S and 16, and No. 6, Victoria Coll.) It contains 3,120 cubic 
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inches, and weighs 1 10 pouods. On the right-hand side oT 
case note a specimen of the wood of PfiPPSBKurr (Em 
amygdalina^ Lab.). A tree growing dh^&a to 100 or 150 
high, and a diameter of from 3 to 8 feet. It grows, howerer, 
a much greater height in Victoria, where trees have 
measured 400 and 470 feet. (See Muteum No. 1, Case 4' 
and North Gallery, Nos. 777 and 786.) The wood is 
hard and darable. Adjoining this specimen is a piece of Bi^i 
Gum. (See No. 1.) 

Obserre on the wall the following : — 

Vo. 6« SitVEB Wattle (Acacia dealhaia^ Link.), 
handsome tree 60 to 120 feet high. The bark is tsomewht 
white, and the foliage of a silvery green colour. The 
occurs also in New South Wales and Victoria. The wood is^ 
used for cask staves, treenails, and for turnery purposes, and^ 
the bark is sometimes used for tanning, but wiU not tan sole 
leather. A gum of inferior quality is exuded by the tree« 
(See No. 9.) 

Next to this is a small slab of Tasmanian Satin Wood, the 
botanical source of which is unknown. 

iro« 7. Native Pear (Hakea adcularis, R. Br., var. lis- 
sosperma), A tall shrub or small bushy tree from 20 to SO feet 
high and 8 to 10 inches in diameter^ found also in New South 
Wales and Victoria. The wood is hard, and used for turnery 
purposes. 

ITo. 8. Myrtle (Fngus Cunninghamii, Hook.). A re- 
markably fine specimen of this beautihil wood. (See No, 16 
and No. 6, Victoria CoUection.) The frame is of Huon Pine* 

On the floor in front are two blocks, one of Blackwood 
(Acacia mekmoxylon) and the other of White Guh, probably 
from Eucalyptus viminalis, Lab., the former contains 3,12Q 
cubic inches and weighs 121 pounds. 

On the left side of the east window, becween it and the stair- 
case, are two slabs c€ Stringt Bark (Eucalyptus obliquay 
L'Her.) ; one measures 26 feet long and the other 19 feet 6 bj 
^ feet 6 broad. (See No. 15 and No. 2, Victoria Collectiwi.) 
On the r^ht-hand aide of east window near the front wall 
observe a fine slab of BLACKWtK>D (Acacia melanoxylonj B. 
Br.) measuring 20 feet long by 1 foot 7 inches broad. {Set 
No. 10 and No.*!, Victoria (Collection) f^sxd another of Nauve 
Myrtle (Fagus Cunninyhamii, Hook.), 23 feet long and 1 foot 
5 inches broad. At the base of these behind the door is a iaige 
ship's knee of Blue Gum (Eucalyptus Globulus^ Lab.)» and 
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j^^kear this is a bloek of the same wood containing 7^80 «ubie 

f^gJLchee and weighing 336 pounds. 

1^1 The Tasnuiniao woods are continued in the galleries. 

rerei li'o. 9. Acacia deaHata, Link. (SilTor Wattle). This 
Fe !# * panel oon^o^ of two fine slabs of the wood framed with 
0K pi^AOKWOOD. (^See No, G.) 

f w. Vo. lO. Acacia melanaxylony R. Br. (Blackwood). Three 
fBilbe panels in the lower gallery immediately over the black 
ease. One shows a figured form of the wood. Two are framed 
jrith HuoN Pinjs. Near these is a small slab exhibiting a fine 
j Straight ^ain, and in the gallery above is a half round panel of 
^liJGne wavy Blackwood framed with Stbingt Bark ; two other 
, gifBpecimens are also shown in the Upper Gallery, and a small 
^ilBlup^s knee of the same wood. {See also long slab on end wall,. 
.gjp. 72, and No. 7, Victoria CtdlecHon.) 

1^ ITo. 11. Athrotaxis selaginoides, Don. (Cedar of Tas- 
tmmania). A tree of about 45 feet high. The wood is of a light 
yellowish colour, straight, and even grained. Presented by Sir 
ii« William Den^n. 

Vo* 12« Banksia tnarg^nata, Cav. (Honeysuckle). Usually 
.^ a bushy fihrub 10 to 15 feet high, but sometimes growing to a 
|(( height of from 20 to 40 feet. It is found also in New South 
;tl Wal^, South Australia, and Yictoria, and obtains the name of 
jT Honeysuckle from the quantity of honey contained in the 
, flow-ers. The wood is hard, of a reddish colour, and fine figure, 
u and is adapted for cabinet work. 

S Vo. 13. Bedfordia salidna, DC. (Dogwood). Mostly a 

; shrub from 12 to 14 feet high, but sometimes growing to 25 

feet ; found also in Victoria. The wood is close grained, of & 

browiHsh colour, often beautifully marked and well adapted for 

ornamental cabinet work. A second specimen is shown over 

I the small window in the Upper Gallery. 

li'o. 14. Casuarina striata, Ait. (She Oak). A panel of 
' this fine wood framed with Huon Pine is shown in the Lower 
Gallery. {See Nos. 13 and 23, Victoria Collection,) 

ITo. 15. Eucalyptus obligua, L'Her. (Stringy Bark). A 

. fine burr or knot is shown in the large central case. {See pp^. 
j 71 and 72, and No. 2, Victoria Collection,) 

Vo. 16. Fagus Ctmmngkamii^ Hook, (NatiTe Myrtie). 
A panel framed in Huon Pine is exhibited in Ike Jjcuwer Gal- 
lery, and two smaller pieces in the gallery above. (See No. S 
and No, 6, Victoria Collection.) 
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Vo» 17. Leptospermum lamgerum^ Sm. (Tea Tree). A 

tall erect shrub, but sometimes growing to a small tree, found 
also in New South Wales, South Australia, and Victoria. The 
wood is of a light colour, hard, and even grained. 

Vo« 18. Notel<Ba ligustnna, Vent. (Iron Wood). A tall 
shrub, or small tree sometimes attaining a height of 30 feet, 
found also in Victoria. The wood is extremely hard and close 
grained, with a dark mottled centre like Olive wood. It is 
used for mallets, sheaves of blocks, turnery, &c. 

No. 19. Olearia argophylla^ F. Muell. (Muskwood). 

Three fine panels of this wood framed with Blackwood and Huon 
Pine are shown in the Lower and Upper Galleries ; for other 
«pecimen{i, see pp. 70 and 71, and No. 27, Victoria Collection. 

No» 20* Phyllocladus rhomboidalis, Rich. (Celerj 
Topped Pine). A slender tree attaining a height of 60 feet. 
The wood is even grained and easily worked, used chiefly for 
masts and spars for ships. 

ITo. 21. Pittosporum bicolor, Hook. (White Wood). A 
email tree growing in some localities to a height of 40 feet, 
found also in Victoria. The wood is white, even grained, used 
in turnery and has been suggested for wood engraving. 

In front of the building before the eighth window observe a 
group of Grass Trees {Xanthorrhcea quadrangulata^ F. 
Muell.), singular plants belonging to the Juncace^e or Kush 
family, natives of South Australia. One of these plants 
iiowered in the Royal Gardens, Kew, in 1873. The flowers of 
the Xanthoirhoeas are borne on slender spikes often 3 or 
4 feet long, starting from among the crown of leaves at the 
summit of the stem. The arboreus species are known in 
Western Australia and Western South Australia as Black 
Boys, in consequence of the fancied resemblance of the trunk 
tind flower spike at a distance to a native holding a spear. A 
large quantity of a reddish coloured resin is deposited on the 
stem, known as Grass Tree Gum, (See North Gallery y No. 
741.) 

In the corner, near the staircase, is a fine specimen of another 
species {X. australis, R. Br.), from Victoria, and near the 
group of Grfass trees is a similar group of plaiits of Kingia 
australiSf R. Br., the stems of which often grow several feet in 
height. It is closely allied to Xanthorrhcea^ and is found 
only in West Australia. {See North Galle7*y^ Nos. 709, 737, 
741, 756, and 764.) In the centre of the large east window, 
above the ship's knee, is a stem of Cycas media, R. Br. It is 
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found in North Australia and Qaeensland, and grows to a 
height of from 8 to 10 feet, or sometimes to twice that height. 
On the right-hand side of the window observe a fine trnnk 
of Livistona humility R. Br., a Palm, native of North 
Australia. 

In front of the seventh buttress observe a small Sideboard 
which belonged to Francis Bauer, Botanic Painter to Kings 
George Til. and IV., and Queen Victoria. It is made of the 
woods of Xylomelum pyriforme^ Knight, and Banksia sp. 

g. New Zealand. 

This collection consists of some fine planks of woods suitable 
for structural or building purposes, and some choice specimens 
of an ornamental character adapted for cabinet work. They 
are shown partly on the back and end walls, on the buttress on 
the left-hand side on entering the door, and in the Lower and 
Upper Galleries immediately opposite the door. 

Adjoining the Tasmanian Woods, under the Lower Gallery, 
observe : — 

Vo. 1« Maire {Olea sp,, probably 0. Cunninghamiiy 
Hook. f.). A lofty tree, producing a very hard wood used by 
wheelwrights and for mill machinery. {See No, 22.) 

ITo. 2. Kauri Pine {Agathis australis, Steud., syn. Dam- 
mara australis^ Lamb.). A tree 120 feet, or even sometimes 
200 feet high, and a diameter of 10 to 20 feet at the base. It 
is the finest forest tree in New Zealand. The wood is very 
strong and durable, and is highly esteemed for masts, spars, 
deck, and other planking of vessels, as well as for house-build- 
ing. Kauri timber has been removed from old houses in a 
perfectly sound condition after being exposed for 20 or 30 
years, and it has also proved very durable for railway sleepers. 
It is not, however, suitable for piles for wharves or bridges, 
as it is liable to attack by teredo. The wood is sometimes 
richly mottled or figured, a fine example of which is shown 
close to this specimen, and a much finer one in the Lower 
Gallery immediately above. {See Nos, 7, 1 5, and 16.) 

A large quantity of resin is afforded by this tree, known as 
Kauri or Cowdi resin. It is found in large masses buried in 
Ae ground where no trees new exist, and is used for vamifth 
making. {See Case 115, Museum No. 1.) 

Vo. 3. Tawhai {Fagus Solandri^ Hook. £). A lofty, 
dutiful evergreen tree, 100 feet high, and 4 to 5 feet in 
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diuaeter. It is known in Nelson as Whit£ BntCH, and in 
Wellington as Black BotCH. The wood is hard and veiy 
durable^ and well adapted for fencing, piles, and for bridges in 
fredi water, but in marine situations it is uswdly attacked bj 
teredo. The bark is used for tanning. 

Vo. 4. Rata {Metrosideros rchusta, A. Cunn.). A tree 60 
to 100 feet high, and o to 12 feet in diameter. The wood is 
hard, rerj dense, and durable. Used for railway waggons, 
shipbuilding, and similar purposes. 

Vo. 5. Bewa Rewa {Knightia exeeha^ E. Br.). A lofty, 
slender tree, 100 feet high, similar in habit to a Lombardy 
poplar. The wood is usually considered of a perishable 
character when exposed to the weather, but is much valued for 
cabinet purposes, and for inlaying. Mr. Kirk says [Report, 
on the Durability of New Zealand Timbers, 1875,] "that 
** although nearly valueless at present it might be advantage- 
^ ously exported if sawn into planks from 3 to 6 inches iu 
" thidcness and dried in airy sheds. From its liability to 
** become * foxy ' it would be useless to ship it unseasoned as it 
** would become worthless during the voyage. T am convinced 
*^ that if once fairly established in the Londoh market the 
** demand would speedily exceed the supply, so that good 
" prices would be realised. At present thousands of trees are 
" destroyed yearly with the progress of clearing, so that its 
** utilization in any way w^ould be of great advantage as it is a 
** timber, even when dry, of difficult combustion, it might be 
** advantageousdy used for certain special purposes irrespective 

erf its beauty," {See No. 20 and p. 78.) 

Vo. 6. HiNAU (jEl€Bocarptt^ dentatus^ Vahl). A small 
tree, common throughout the Colony. The wood is of a light 
dull brown colour, very tough, strong, and durable, mnch valued 
for fencing posts, rails, sleepers, and similar work in exposed 
situations. {See No. 19.) 

Vo. 7« Mottled Kaubi {AgathU australis, Steud., sya. 
Dammara australie, Lamb.). (See Nos. 2, IS, and 16.) 

Vo. 8. ToTARA {Pothcarpus Totara, A. Cnnn.). A tree 
60 to 70 feet high, averaging 4 to 6 feet ia diameter, but 
ecoaeionally fonnd from 8 to 10 feet. It is the most valintble 
wood in New Zealand, and is more generally used than any 
other timber. For piles of marine whai*ves, bridges, ibc. it is 
invaluable, as it resists the attacks of teredo for a cossiderable 
period. {See pp. 77 and 78, and No^ 26.) 
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&• Rmu or Red Pine {Daerydium enpresnnum^ So- 
IftDil.). A tree from 40 to 80 feet Mgli aaid 3 to 6 feet in du^ 
meter. Widelj spfead thronghoiit the Colonj. The wood is 
largelj used for building paipcBes, but it* is lisble to decay 
under. the infiueiiiee of wet. ^Its great stoength, and the 
*' faeilitj with whieh. straight l^t of large dimeiunoiis oait be 
ohtoiaedy enable it to be used with advantage ioc heaTy 
beams, girders, &c. under eover»" (See Not^ 13 and \S,) 

Mo. 10. White Tea TIiee (Leptaspermumf ericmdes, A. 
Rich.). A shrub or tree 40 or 50 feet high, with a trtrak I to 
2 feet in diameter. The wood is hard and dense, and is much 
used for house blocks^ fencing rails, and is especially valued for 
piles for jetties, wharves, <fec. 

So. 11. Taraibe {Beihchmiedia 7bmtH,Benth.and Hook, 
f., syn. Nesoetaphne Tarairi^ Hook, f.) A tree 60 to 80 feet high 
and 1 to 2 feet in diameter. The wood is hard and compact, 
and takes a good polish, and could be utilised for cabinet work, 
but is not durable in exposed situations. 

Ko. 12. Matai or Black Fine {Podocarpus spicatay B. 
Br.). A tree 80 feet high and 2 to 4 feet in diameter, abun- 
dant throughout the Colony. The wood is very durable and 
is used for a variety of purposes, such as piles tor bridges, 
wharves, and jetties, bed plates for machinery, millwrights* 
work, house blocks^ railway sleepers, house-building, &c. 

Vo. 13. BiMu {pacrydium cupressinumy Soland.). (See 
Nos. 9 and 18.) 

In the angle of the building is a portion of a trunk of Sieveb 
PtifE of New Zealand, the botamical name of which is un- 
known. 

To the right hand of the large end window observe a fine^ 
plank of Totara (Podocarpus Totara, A. Cunn.). It 
measm'es 16 feet 9 by 3 feet 8 inches in diameter. (See Nos, 8 
and 26, and p. 78. j Observe also (Ho, 14) a portion of a 
tnmk of KoHtTTxrHUTir or Fuchsia (Fuchsia excorticatUy Lih. 
fil.). A large bush or small tree, 10 to 30 feet high with a 
trunk sometimes 3 feet in diameter, and covered with a ragged 
papery bark. The wood is said to contain much tannic and 
gattic acidS) and to be very durabk, house blocks of the timber 
having been in use in Dunedin fcNT more than ^ jeKrs were found 
upon examination to be sound and f^ood. 

Close to the wall, at the bock o7 the staircase between the 
two TasoMiniaa planks of Stringy bark, is a trunk ci a New 
Zealand Tree Fern (Dicksonia squarrosay Swartz). It grows 
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to a height of from 10 to 20 feet, and is ahandant throughout 
the northern and middle islands. Another specimen ia shown 
in the angle of the building behind the staircase. 

Immediately behihd the ship's knee from Tasmania, in the 
front angle of the building, obsenre a much warted trunk ^th 
a fibrous bark, probably a species of Leptospertnumy and near 
this, quite in the angle, is a stem of Rhopalostylis Baueri^ 
W. & D., a palm of Norfolk Island. 

On the eighth buttress to the right hand of exit door observe 
(Vo« 15), a large plank of Kauri Pinb QAgatkis australuj 
Steud., sjn. Dammara australisj Lamb.) It measures 15 feet 
3 inches long, and is 4 feet 8 inches wide. {See^Nos. 2, 7, 
and 16.) 

On the other side of the buttress is a plank of Kahikatsa 
or White Pine {Podocarpus dacrNdiodes, A. Rich.). A tree 
from 100 to 150 feet high, and 4 feet in diameter. Abundant 
throughout the Colony, frequently forming extensive forests in 
swampy districts. The wood is white and tough, and well 
adapted for indoor work, but will not bear exposure. In 
Wellington and other places it is said to be subject to the 
attacks of a minute coleopterous insect, but this is perhaps the 
case only when the timber is felled in the summer time, and 
used in an unseasoned state. (See No. 24.) 

In the recess of the small window on the top of the block of 
Tasmanian Stringy Bark is a finely marked piece of Totara 
{Podocarpus Totara^ A. Cunn.). (See Nos. 8 and 26.) 

In the Lower Gallery, opposite the exit door, observe a table 
top made of finely selected pieces of Totara wood bordered with 
New Zealand Honeysuckle {Knightia excelsa, R. Br.). (See 
Nos. 5 and 20.) 

The remainder of the New Zealand Collection is contained 
in the galleries, many of the specimens are furnished by trees 
already described, but they are retained in consequence of 
their difference in grain or figure, or other qualities to recom- 
mend them. 

No. 16. (Agathis australisy Steud., syn. Dammara aus- 
trdlisy Lamb. (Mottled Kauri). (See Ijfos, 2, 7, and 16.) 

ITo* 17. Beilschmiedia Tawa^ Benth. and Hook. f. (Tawa)» 
A forest tree 60 to 70 feet high, and 1 to 2 feet in diameter.. 
The wood is compact and even grained, suitable for furniture, 
but not durable in exposed situations. 

Vo. 18. Dacrt/dium cupressinum^ Soland.. (Eiinu or Eed 
Pine). (See Nos. 9 and 13.) 
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ITo* 19. Elceocarpus dentatus, Yabl. (Hinau). {See 
No. 6.) 

ITo. 20« Knightia excelsa^ R. Br. (Eewa Bewa). {See 
No. 5 and p, 78.) 

Vo. 21. Libocedrus Bidwillii, Hook. £. (Paliautea or 
Cedar) or L. donianOf Endl. (Kawaka). There is some 
doabt about the identification of this wood with^Sj^ther of the 
two species of Libocedrus found in New Zealand. The 
wood of the first named has been described as soft and worth- 
less, and of the second as excellent for planks and spars. 
Mr. Kirk [Report on the durability of New Zealand timbers], 
however, says of L, Bidwillii^ that it is a close grained timber 
of great durability, and of Z. donianay that there is " little 
" doubt that it will prove equally durable with its congener 
»' Z. BidwillUr 

So. 22. Olea Cunmngkamu, Hook. f. (Blac Maire) 
A tree avei*aging 40 feet, producing a wood of great density, 
extreme hardness and durability. {See No. 1.) 

. IVo. 23. Phyllocladus trichoinanoides^ Don. (Tanekaha)» 
A straight, handsome tree, 50 to 60 feet high. The wood is 
close grained, 'strong, and very durable, especially in moist 
situations, consequently it is much used for railway sleepers,, 
bridges, planks, spars, <fcc. The bark is used for dyeing and 
tanning. 

IVo. 24. Podocarpus dacrydioideSy A. Rich. (Kahikatea 
or White Pine). {See p. 78.) 

IVo. 25. Podocarpus ferriigineay Don. (Miro or Black 
Fine). A tree 50 to 80 fe3t high and 3 feet in diameter. 
The wood is of a reddish colour, close grained, and durable,, 
especially in situations where it is exposed to the effects of sea- 
water, as piles for jetties, piers, &c. 

Vo« 26. Podocarpus Totara, A. Cunn. (Totara). A 
remarkably fine specimen is shown in the Lower Gallery, 
{See also No, 8 and pp, 77 and 78.) 

Vo. 27* Tetranthera caltcaris, Hook. f. (Mangeao). A 

small evergreen tree, seldom exceeding 40 feet in height, the 
wood of which is close grained and tough. Used for ships' 
blocks, &c. 

Vo. 28. Vitex littoralis, A. Cunn. (Puriri). A tree 50- 
to 60 feet high and 3 to 5 feet in diameter. The wood is 
extremely strong and very durable, and is extensively used for 
fencing posts, piles for bridges, railway sleepers, &c. 
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h. Fiji Islands. 

Tke whole of this Collection is contained in the galleries and 
^eonmls oi the following woods : — 

Vo. 1. Aeaeia Rithii, A. Graj (ftumu). A tree prodneki^ 
a hard and Amble wood, suitable f<Nr cabinet work and 
furniture. 

Vo. 2. Afzeiia bijufa, A, Gray (Yen). A moderate 
sized evergreen tree. The heartwood is of a reddish brown 
colour, extremely hard and close grained. It is used fcur elabs 
and a variety of purposes where strength and durability are 
required. {See Mft$€um No. 1, Ctise 36.) 

No» 3. Agatki$ vitiennsy Benth. and Hook, f., syn. 
Dammara vitiensis^ Seem. (DaJcua). A tree closely allied to 
the Kcmri of New Zealand and yielding a very simikr timber, 
valued for its even grain and durable quality. 

ITo. 4. AlpMtonia excehay Biciss., syn. A. franf/ulcidms, A. 
Gray (Doi). A tall tree with a hard, close grained wood 
Talued for general carpentry work. (See No, 25, New South 
Wales Collection.) 

Vo. 5. Alstonia vitiensls, Seem. (Drega qurnquru). Wood 
even grained, and light coloured with brown streaks. 

ITo* 6. Barringtonia sp. (Vutukaloa). A hard, prettily 
marked dark brown wood. The species cannot be identified. 

ITo. 7« Bischofia javanica, Blume (Koka damu). A tree 
30 to 40 feet high. The wood is of a dark red colour, hard 
and close grained. Used for pillars in liouse-building, 

Vo. 8. Calophyllum Burmanii, Wight (Damanu). A tree 
yielding a valuable close grained wood. Useful for bouse 
building. It is one of the best timbers in the Colony. 

ITo. 9. Calophyllum inophyllum, L. (Dilo). An evergreen 
tree, the wood of which is of a reddish brown c<4our, hard and 
«k>se grained, and suitable for cabinet work. (See Na, 4, 
Seychelles Collection.) 

ITo. 10» Carapa moluccensis, Lnm. (Dftbi). A moderate 
sked tree. The wood is hard, o£ a whitisb coloar but turning 
red on exposure. It is used for furniture. 

ITo. 11* Cinnamomum pedatinerviuniy Meisn. (Macon). 
A tree about 30 feet high with an aromatic cinnamon*>like bftck. 
The wood is soft and of no great value. 

No. 12* Citrus sp. (HoHwai). This is an undetermiikad 
species about the uses of which nothing has yet been 8aid« 
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ITo. 13. Couthovia corynocarpaj A. Gray (Olo or Boloa). 

A tree, the wood of which is described as being hard and valu- 
able. 

Vo. 14. Dacrydium elatum^ Wall. (Baku SaluBalu). A 
loftj pyramidal tree with spreading branches and weeping 
branchlets. It produces a good sound and valuable timber. 

IVo. 15. Dracontomelum sylvestre^ Blume (Tarawan Ki 
Coge). A tree producing a hard but coarse grained wood of 
a deep brownish red colour. 

Ko. 16. Eugenia effusa^ A. Gray (Tasi). A tree growing 
to a height of 80 feet, furnishing a hard and durable timber. 

Vo. 17. This is the wood of another species of Eiigenia, 
and has been described as E. speciosOy but cannot at present bo 
further identified. 

BTo. 18. Eugenia Jambos ? L. (Sea). This species is a 
moderate sized tree widely distributed in tropical countries. 
The vernacular name Sea appears to be applied to E. Richii^ 
A. Gray, so that there is some doubt as to the accurate identity 
of this specimen with E, Jambos, 

Vo« 19. Fagrtea herteriana^ A. Gray (Bua). A middle 
sized tree producing a light coloured moderately hard wood. 

BTo. 20. Hibiscus tiliaceus^ L. (Vau). A much branched 
tree, common to the tropics of both hemispheres. The wood is 
light and soft, but tough. Used for boat timbers, knees, &c. 

BTo. 21. Lumnitzera cocdnea^ Wight and Arn. (Sigali). 
A glabrous bushy shrub or small tree producing a hardj heavy 
wood, very durable in water, and not liable to the attacks of 
insects. It is much valued for piles. 

BTo. 22. Morinda eitrifolia, L. (Knra). A small tree 
with a straight trunk. The wood is of a yellow colour, close 
grained and suitable for turning, the bark is used by the natives 
to dye their dresses. 

Ko« 23. Myristica grandifolia, A. DC, syn. M. macro- 
phylla, A. Gray (Mali). The wood of this tree is even 
grained, of a light colour streaked with broad pinkish lines. 

Wo. 24. Nephelium pinnata, Forst. (Dawa). A tree 
growing to a height of 60 feet, producing a hard and very use- 
hil timber for furniture. 

Ko, 25. Parinarium laurinum^ A. Gray (Makita). A 
tree oO feet high. The wood is very hard, durable, and tough, 
and is used for spars for canoes. {See Mtiseum No, 1, Case 42.) 

Wo. 26. Pittosporum Richii, A. Gray (Padiri). A tree 
ptoducing a close-grained hard wood, used for general carpentry. 

XJ 772384 F 
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ITo. 27. Podocarpus cupressina, B. Br. (Eau tabua). A 
tree 50 to 80 feet high. The native name indicates the yel- 
lowish tinge of the wood, which is even grained and moderately 
hard. 

ITo. 28. Pongamia glabra^ Vent. (VesiYMi). A moderate 
sized tree growing near the beach. The wood is hard and 
close grained, and bears some resemblance to Vesi (Afzelia 
bijuga), (See No. 2.) In India, however, where the tree is 
also found, the wood is not durable and is readily eaten by 
insects, but is improved by seasoning in water. 

VOm 29. Premna taitensis^ Schauer (Yaro). A tree pro- 
ducing a very durable wood used for house-building. 

Vo. 30. Pterocarpus indicus, Willd. (Cibidbi). A lofty 
tree distributed through India, the Malay Islands, Philippines, 
and China. It is commonly l^nown as Andaman Redwood, in 
consequence of the dark red colour of its wood. (See p. 12, and 
No. 51, Indian Collection,) 

ITo. 31. Rhizophora macronatay Lam. (Dogo). A man- 
grove, growing in swamps but producing a hard and durable 
wood. The sap is of a blood red colour, and is much em- 
ployed by the natives for dressing their hair. 

nTo. 32. Serianthes vitiensis, A. Gray (Vaivai). A tree 
producing a tough but light wood, considered the best wood in 
Fiji for boat planks. 

Hq. 33. Terminalia Catappa^ L. (Tavola). A large tree, 
furnishing a good durable wood of a reddish colour, but with 
light sapivood. It is used for various purposes b.y the people 
of Fiji, especially for drums called Lali. 

Jfo. 34. Trichospermum Richiij Seem. (Haku). A tree 
producing a soft open-grained wood. 

Vo. 35. Trophis anthropophagorum, Seem. (Malavaci). 
A moderate sized tree. Wood soft and open-grained, the 
heartwood streaked with dark brown. 

The remaining specimens of woods from the Fiji islands it. has 
not been possible yet to identify scientifically. Their native 
names are as follows : — Balnwai, Bau, Calavia, Mavota, Mawa« 
mawa, Mena, Rautu Rouron, Uru, Vocea, Vuna, and Waciwaci. 

Down the centre of the building are glazed caees and 
swinging frames containing mounted photographs, .&c. The 
contents of the first glazed case opposite the entrance (south- 
western) door is described at p. 7. 

Next to this case is another, showing on the one side a 
series illustrating the manufacture of violins at Munich^ and 
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on the other the manufactnre of children's toys for Noah's 
arks, as carried on in Saxony. It will be seen that the rough 
design of the animal required for representation is first turned 
in a circular piece of wood by the lathe; sections are then 
cut out and finished by hand. 

Close to this is a stand with swinging frames containing a 
large and important collection of plans, prints, drawings, 
photographs, &c., illustrating the history and development of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. These are continued in a corres- 
ponding stand at the farther end of the building, together with 
photographic and other 'views in the several botanic gardens 
of Europe and Asia, and illustrative groups of the vegetation 
of diiferent parts of Europe, India, Africa, America, West 
Indies, and Australia. 

Near the first-named stand is a glazed case containing a 
well executed model of an Indian indigo factory. (See Museum 
No. 1, Case 29.) 

The adjoining screen contains a few specimens of woods 
from Seychelles described at p. 29, some from the Cape of 
Good Hope described at p. 31, some from Dominica described 
at p. 41, and others from Trinidad described at p. 42. 

Next to this screen are two glazed cases, one containing 
a fine specimen of the bark of the Mammoth tree of California 
{Sequoia gigantea, Torr., sjn.Wellingtonia gigantea, Lindl.), 
also specimens of the wood and cones, and photographs of some 
of the oldest trees, and the other containing a model in box- 
wood of a two-decker, constructed in the early part of the 
reign of George III., carrying 44 guns; also two specimens of 
boxwood, one from Soukoum Kale, on the Black Sea, and the 
other from a tree grown in the Royal Gardens, Kew. Box- 
wood is very largely used for engraving, shuttles, rules, and 
various other purposes. (See Museum No, 1, Case 93.J 

The large case next to these contains specimens of woods 
which are referred to in this Guide under the countries to 
which they belong. 

Note also in this case a Zulu piano, or musical instrument 
from the Trans va»il, made of pieces of resonant wood with 
gourds to increase the sound. 

In the centre of the building is a stand with swinging frames 
containing a set of diagrams illustrating the natural orders of 
Flowering plants, prepared by Prof. Oliver for the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington ; also a series of diagrams 
illustrative of the structure of Cryptogamic plants, by Messrs. 

U 77238. Q 
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* 

Zippel and Bollmaim. On the top of this stand, onder a glast 
shade, observe a relic ci Heme's Oak, blown down in Windsor 
Forest, August 31, 18^, presented by Her Majesty the 
Queen. 

Close to this is a bust of George HI., copied in 1837 by 
Ohantrey from a bust made in 1771 by Bacon. 

In the large case adjoining is exhibited an extensive col- 
lection of Bamboo products from Japan, presented by Charles 
Holme, Esq., F.L.S. It illustrates some of the numeroua 
uses to vrhich these gigantic grasses are applied in that 
country. Some remai-kably fine examples of native in- 
genuity in working the bamboo are shown both in thi^ and 
in the last case opposite the exit door, in which the collec- 
tion is continued. 

The next case contains models in cork of a ship, of the 
town of Fribourg in Switzerland, and of the Queen's Cottage^ 
Kew. 

Next this is a screen upon which is hung an elevation 
and plans of the Temperate House, in the Royal Gardens, 
and near it a glazed case containing a series of plants belong- 
ing to various natural families illustrating the Flora of the 
Karroo region. South Africa, where the climate is one of 
great dryness and extremes of heat and cold. 

The adjoining stand with swinging frames is a continuation 
of the Kew series of engravings and photographs and views 
in Foreign and Colonial Botanic Gardens before referred to. 

On the back wall nearly opposite this stand is a case contain- 
ing a model of a Singapore Gambler Factory, together with 
implements used in boiling the leaves and twigs of the plant 
( Uncaria Gambier, Boxb.) ; and preparing the Gambler for 
market for use in tanning. (See Museum No. 1, Ceise 58.) 

In the angle formed by the sixth window and the seventh 
buttress, observe a portion of a trunk of the Fiji Sandalwood 
{Santalum Yasiy Seem.). 

On the ceiling is a representation of Amorphophallus 
Titanum^ Becc., a gigantic aroid, native of Sumatra, presented 
to the Museum by the Marchese Corsi of Florence. 

In front of the Lower Gallery is arranged a series of photo- 
graphs pf the lake and mountain scenery of the island of 
Grenada, taken by E. Y. Sherring, Esq., F.L.S. 
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INDEX. 



' A. 

Abraham's Oak, 8. 
Acacia sp., 50, 67. 

acuminata, 69. 

arabica, 16. 

binervata, 52. 

Catechu, 13. 

dealbata, 72, 73. 

decurrens, 68. 

var. mollis, 67, 71. 

falcata, 52. 

glaucescens, 53. 

harpophylla, 53. 

homalophjlla, 68. 

horrida, 31. 

leprosa, 68. 

melanoxylon, 66, 67, 72, 73. 

moUissima, 67, 71. 

pendula, 53, 69. 

Richii, 80. 

salicina, 65. 

Acajou, 41 . 
Acer campestre, 5. 
- — saccharinum, 45. 
Achras australis, 61. 

Sapota, 40, 43. 

Acmena floribunda, 66. 
Acoma, 44. 

Acrocomia sclerocarpa, 42. 
Acronychia Baueri, 53. 
Adenanthera pavonina, 15. 
Africa, 29. 

Afzelia bijuga, 16, 80, 82. 

palembanica, 11. 

Agathis australis, 75, 76, 78. 

TiticDsIs, 80. 

Agave rigida, var. eloogata, 48. 
Ailanto, 9. 

Ailantus glandulosa, 9. 
Albizzia Julibrissiu, 16. 

■ odoratissima, 16. 

" — procera, 16. 
Alder, White, 35. 
Algeria, 30. 
Almond, Wild, 33. 
Aiphitonia excelsa, 53, 80. 
franguloides, 80. 



Alsophila auslralis, 52, 68, 71. 

bruaoniana, 13. 

crinita, 13. 

gigantea, 13. 

glabra, 13. 

leichhardtiana, 52. 

leucolepis, 37, 48. 

Alstonia constricta, 53. 

■ scholaris, 16. 

yitiensis, 80. 

Amboyna Wood, 10. 

American turpentine, 48. 

Amorphophallus Titanum, 84. 

Anacardiacese, 15. 

Andaman BnUet Wood, 22. 

Marble Wood, 15. 

^^ Redwood, 12, 24, 85. 

Andira inermis, 43. 

Angeline, 43. 

Angophora intermedia, 53. 

lanceolata, 51, 68. 

subyelutina, 53. 

Anime, 37. 

Anjan, 20. 

Anogeissus latifolia, 17. 
Apple Tree, 53, 68. 

, Broad leaved, 63. 

Araucaria Bidwillii, 64. 
— •— Cunninghamii, 60. 
Artocari)U8 Chaplasha, 14. 

integrifolia, 17. 

Ash, 64. 

, Black, 49. 

, Blue, 56. 

, Cape, 32. 

, Mountain, 58. 

, Bed, 53, 61. 

, Bock, 35. 

, White, 45, 49. 

Atherosperma moschata, 68. 
Athrotaxis selaginoides, 73. 
Atlas Cedar, 30. 
Attalea Cohune, 40. 
Australia, 49. 

, South, 65. 

Asia, 8. 

Assegai Wood, 83. 

Astrocaryum sp., 42. 
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B. 

Babel*, 27. 

Babool, 16. 

Backhoosia myrtifolia, 54. 

Bactris minor, 42. 

Bahamas Satin Wood, 41. 

IBalata, 37, 44. 

Baloghia lucida, 54. 

Balsam of Copaiba Tree, 58. 

Balawai, 82. 

Bamboo collection, 84. 

Bambasa Brandisli, 28. 

— nana, 29. 

polymorpha, 28. 

Bambwaj Nee, 23. 
Bandara, 21. 
Bankda integrifolia, 54. 
— -^ marginata, 73. 

, River, 70. 

, Swamp, 70. 

— yerticillata, 70. 
Bara Champ, 22. 

Bark, Stringy, 70, 71, 72, 78. 

Barras, 8. 

Barringtonia, 80. 

Bassia latifolia, 14. 

— -» longifolia, 13. 

Bastard Box, 49. 

Bully, 37. 

— Rosewood, 62. 

Sandal, 20. 

Teak, 24. 

Yellow Wood, 31. 

Bat and Ball, 56. 
Ban, 82. 

Bauhinia retusa, 17. 
Bean Tree, 54. 
Beati,.17. 
Bebeerioe, 36. 
Bedfordia salicina, 73. 
Beech, 7, 58, 59, 66. 

, White, 45. 

Beef Wood, 49, 51, 54. 
Beilschmiedia Tarairi, 77. 

Tawa, 73. 

Beleric Myrobalans, 27. 
Bermuda Cedar, 40, 49. 
Bibiru, 36. 
Bignoniaceae, 39* 
Bija, 24. 



Billian, 10. 
Birch, Black, 76. 

, White, 76. 

Bird's Eye Maple, 45. 
Bischofia jayaiiica, 80. 
Bitter Bark, 53, 61. 

wood, 38. 

BUck Ash, 49. 
Blackbutt, 49, 51, 68. 
I Black Birch, 76. 

Boys, 74. 

Cypre, 43. 

Ironwood, 34. '' 

Malre, 79. 

Mjrrobalans, 27. 

Myrtle, 54. 

Oak, 46, 54. •; 

Pine, 77, 79. 

Walnut, 47. 

Wattle, 52, 67, 71. 

Blackwood, 32, 66, 67, 72, 73. 
, Indian, 12, 18, 19. 

Bloodwood, Brash, 54. 

Blue Ash, 56. 

Gum, 51, 65, 71, 72. 

Fig, 64. 

Bo^ Oak, 6. 

Bois Chaire, 44. 

d*fib^ne, 30. 

de Fer, 30. 

graine bleu, 41. 

Lezard, 44. 

Mulatre, 42. 

Biviere, 41. 

rouge, 29. 

Boloa, 81. 

Borassus flabelliformis, 13. 

Borneo Camphor, 10. 

Mahogany, 11. 

Bottle Brush, White, 54. 

Box, 57, 63. 

— , Bastard, 49. 

, Scrub, 49. 

— — , Yellow, 57. 

Boxwood, 83. 

, Cape, 32. 

Brabejum stellatifolium, 33. 

Brian^on Manna, 6. 
Briar root, 6. 
Brigalow Myall, 53. 
British India, 11. 
North Borneo, 10. 
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Broad-leayed Apple, 53. 

Boogh Iron Bark, 50. 

Water Gum, 63. 

R^simum Aubletii, 39. 
Brown Ebony, 38. 

Silverballi, 39. 

Brush Bloodwood, 54. 

Cherry, 57, 63. 

Turpentine, 61. 

Bruy^re, 6. 

Brya Ebenns, 41. 

Baa, 81. 

Baddleia salTifoIia, 32. 

Bullet, 37. 

Wood, 43. 

, Andaman, 22. 

Bully, 37. 

Wood, 43. 

Bunya Bunya, 64. 
Bnrram Borrang, 50. 
Buttonwood, 46. 
Buzus Macowani, 32. 
Byrsonima spicata, 41. 



c. 

Cabacalli, 39. 
Cabbage Palm, 52. 

Tree, 43. 

Cffisalpinia, 39. 

gracilis, 39. 

Calamander Wood, 15. 
Cakyia, 82. 

Califomian Bedwood, 49. 
Galliandra Saman, 43. 
Callistemon salignus, 54. 
Callitris arborea, 32. 

rhomboidea, 67. 

robusta, 52. 

verrucosa, 58, 69. 

Oalodendron capense, 33. 
Calophyllum Burmanii, 80. 

Calaba, 40, 43. 

inophyllum, 29, 80. 

Camdeboo Stinkwood, 31, 33. 
Camphor, Borneo, 10. 

■ Wood, 9, 15. 

Canada, 45. 
• Pitch, 46. 



Cape Ash, 32. 

Boxwood, 32. 

of Good Hope, 31. 

Caraba, 37. 

Carapa guyanensfs, 37, 43. 

moluccensis, 80. 

Carat, 42. 

Cargillia pentamera, 54. 

Carpiinus Betulus, 7. 

Carya alba, 45, 47. 

Cassia siamea, 17. 

Castanospermum australe, 54.* 

Casuariua stricta, 67, 68, 73. 

suberos.i, 54. 

torulosa, 54. 

Catechu, 13. 
Caucasus, 8. 
Cedar, 32, 79. 

, Atlas, 30. 

, Bermuda, 40, 49. 

, Indian, 12. 

, Lebanon, 8. 

, Moulmein, 18. 

, Pencil, 56, 62. 

, Red, 33, 55. 

, Tasmanian, 73. 

— — , West Indian, 41, 43. 

, White, 10, 60, 64. 

Cedrela odorata, 41, 43. 

Toona, 17,55,64. 

Cedrus atlantica, 30. 

Libani, 8. 

var. Deodara, 12, 30. 

Celastrus acuminatus, 33. 
Celery Topped Pine, 74. 
Celtis kraussiana, 31, 33. 
Ceratopetalum apetalum, 52, 55. 
Cephalostacfaynm pergracile, 28. 
Cetan Bouge, 41. 
Chamserops ritchieana, 14. 
Champa, 21. 
Chaplash, 14. 
Chatwan, 16. 
Chebulic Myrobalans, 27. 
Cheese wood, 61. 
Cberry, Brush, 57, 63. 

, Native, 67. 

, Wild Black, 46, 48. 

Chestnut, Wild, 33. 
— , Moreton Bay, 54. 
Chickrassia tabularls, 18. 
Chimarrhis cymosa, 41. 
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China, 9. 
Chinese Coir, 9. 
Chir, 28. 

Chittagong Wood, 18. 
Chlorophora tinctoria, Tar. Xan- 

thoxylon, 43,,^ 
Chlorozylon Swietenia, 18. 
Cboonoo, 18. 

Chrysophjilam Cunito, 40. 
Cibicibi, 82. 
Cinnamomum Camphora, 9. 

pedatinerYiumy 80. 

Citrus sp., 80. 

Cluster Pine, 7. 

Coach wood, 55. 

Cocoa Nut, 13, 42. 

Coco de Mer, 29. 

Cocorite, 42, 43. 

Cocos nucifera, 13, 42. 

Cocas Wood, 41. 

Coffea arabica, 39. 

Coffee, 39. 

Cohune Palm, 40. 

Coir, Chinese, 9. 

Connarus guiansneis, 36. 

Cooba, 65. 

CoolooD, 64. 

Coorong, 58. 

Copaiba, Balsam of, 58. 

Copal, Indian, 28. 

Copaifera Martii, yar. pubiflora, 

87. 
Cordia sp., 43. 
Cork, 5. 
-^— models, B4. 

Wood, 66. 

Corypha elata, 12. 
Cotton Wood, 48. 
ConthoYia coiynocarpa, 81. 
Cowdi resin, 75. 
Crab oil, 38. 

Wood, 37, 43. 

Croton argyratus, 18. 
Cryptocarya oboTata, 55. 
Cuamara, 38. 
Cudgerie, 58. 
Cunonia capensis, 38. 
Cupania pseudorhus, 55. 

— xylocarpa, 55. 
Cupressus fiuiebris, 10. 

— Iiorulosa, 14. 
Curly Jarrah, 69. 



Curtisia fasioea, 88. 
Coruberanda, 88. 
Catch, 18. 
Cyathea arborea, 4^ 

— Burkei, 31. 

insignis, 39. 

pubescens, 87. 

Serra, 39. 

Cycas circinalis, 15. 

— media, 74. 

revoluta, 15. 

Cypre, Black, 43. 
Cypress, Austrmlian, 59. 

, Deciduous, 46. 

, Funeral, 10. 

, Indian, 14. 

Pine, 58, 64. 

— , Mountain, 67. 

Swamp, 46, 47. 



D. 

Dabi, 80. 

Dacrydium cupressinum, 77, 78. 
■ elatum, 81. 

FrankJinii, 70, 71. 

Daku Salusaln, 81. • 
Dalbergia cultrata, 18. 

latifolia, 12, 18. 

Tar. sissoides, 19, 

Sissoo, 19. 

Damanu, 80. 

Dammara australis, 75, 76, 78. 

Titiensis, 80. 

Dapbnandra micrantha, 55, 64. 
Dark YeUow Wood, 61. 
Date, Kafir, 38. 

Palm, 15, 30. 

Dattock, 30. 
Dawa, 81. 

Dendrocalamxis strictus, 28. 
Deodar, 12, 14, 30. 
Desert Cypress, 69. 
Detarium sene^ense, 30. 
Dhaura, 17. 
Diagrams, 83. 

Dicksonia antarctica, 52, 68. 
-^— arborescens, 31. 
— squarrosa, 77. 
Dilo, 80. 
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Dimorphandn Mora, 38, 43. 
Diospjros Ebenom, 12* 
— Kurzii, 15. 

melanoxylon, 19. 

tessellana, 30. 

Diploglottis Cunninghamii, 56. 
DipterocarpeflB, 10. 
Dipterocarpas idatos^ 19. 

tuberculatoB, 19. 

Dipteryx odorata, 38, 
Dogo, 82. 
Dogwood, 59, 73. 
Dominica^ 41. 
Doryphora Sassafras, 56. 
Double Cocoa Not, 29. 
Douglas ^ir, 48. 
Dracaena Draco, 31. 
Dracontomelnm syWeitre, 81. 
Dragon Tree, 31. 
Drega quraqura, 80. 
Dryobalanops aromatica, 10« 
Duboisia Hopwoodi, 56. 

myoporoides, 56. 

Duboisine, 56. 

DucalibalU, 39. 

Dudhi, 28. 

Dysoxylon fraserannm, 56« 

lessertianum, 56. 



E. 

Ebony, 12. 

, Bitifm, 88. 

, Green, 41. 

Bkeber^ capensis, 82. 
Elaeocarpus dentatus, 76, 79. 

grandis, 64. 

Elseodendron australe, 56. 

croceum, 34. 

spbaerophyllum, 84. 

Earn, 5, 7. 

, Rock, 47. 

f Swamp, 47. 

Water pipe, 5. 

Endiandra glanca, 50« 
— — virent , 56. 
Eng, 19. 
Eperua falcata, 36. 

Jenmani, 38. 

rabigmosa, 86. 



Erica arborea, 6. 
Erytbrozylon monogynwn, 20. 
Eucalyptus sp., 50, 51, 52. 

amygdalina, 72. 

" crebra, 57, 

— diversicolor, 70. 

Globulus, 71, 72. 

gomphocepbala, 69. 

— goniocalyx, 66. 

Gnnnii, 65. 

leucoxykm, 67. 

longifolia, 50, 66. 

uiacrocarpa, 70. 

maculata, 50, 57, 68. 

mar^nata, 67, 69, 70. 

melliodora, 57. 

obliqua, 66, 70, 71, 72, 73. 

odomta, 68. 

paniculata, 51, 68. 

pilularis, 49, 51, 68. 

redunca, 70. 

rostrata. 67. 

saligna, 51. 

— - sideropUoia, 50, 57. 

stellulata, 50. 

tereticomis, 51, 65. 

— viminalis, 57, 72. 
Euclea undalata, 84. 
Eueryi^ia Moorei, 57. 
Eugenia effusa, 81. 

Jambolana, 14. 

Jambos?, 81. 

myrtifolia, 57. 

Bicbn, 81. 

Smitbii, 66* 

— speciosa, 81. 
Europe, 4. 

Eusideroxylon Zwagerii, 10» 
Euterpe oleracea, 42. 
Exocarpns cupressiformis, 67. 



F. 

Fadiri, 81. 

Eagrsea berteriana, 81* 

Fagus Cnnningbamii, 66, 71, 72^ 78. 

Selandri, 75. 

sylratica, 7, 45. 

Ficns sp., 13. 
— - capensis, 84. 
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Ficus— con/. 

elastioty 67. 

glomerata, 20. 

macrophjlla, 67. 

— rubiginosa, 68. 

Fig, 13. 

— , Blue, 64. 

, Illawarra, 68. 

, Large leaTed, 67. 

, Moieton Bay, 67. 

— , Port Jackaon, 68. 

, WUd, 84. 

Fiji Islands, 80. 
Fir, Douglaa, 48. 
Fire Tree, 62. 
Flindersia sp., 68. 

australif, 68, 64. 

oxlejana, 68. 

Flindosa, 68, 64. 
Flintamentosa, 68. 
Flooded Gum, 61. 
Forest Oak, 64. 
Fraxinus americana, 46, 49. 

sambucifolia, 49. 

Frenela macleayaDa, 68. 

rhomboidea, 67. 

robusta, 62. 

var. microcarpa, 64. 

var. Terrocosa, 68, 69. 

Fuchsia excorticata, 77. 
Funeral Cypress, 10. 
Fusanus spicatus, 70. 
Fustic, 48. 



G. 

Galba, 43. 

Galipot, 8. 

Gambia, 30. 

Gambier Factory, model of, 84. 

Garuga pinnata, 20. 

Geijera salicifolia, 68. 

George III., bust of, 84. 

Ginugal, 60. 

Gluta trayanqorica, 15. 

Gmelina, 68. 

Leichhardtii, 69. 

Gonioma Kamassi, 34. 
Grass Trees, 74. 
Tree Gum, 74% 



Great Macaw Tree, 42. 
Green Ebony, 41. 
Greenheart, 36, 38. 
Greeting, 10. 
Grevilloa robusta, 59. 
Grewia asiatica, 20. 
Grey Gum, 67. 

Iron Bark, 63. 

Myrtle, 54. 

Gni Gru, 42. 
Grumilea cymosa, 35. 
Guaiacum officinale, 89, 44. 
Guatecare, 44. 
Guilielma speciosa, 42. 
Gum Anime, 37. 

Arabic, 16, 26. 

, Blue, 51, 71, 72. 

, Flooded, 51. 

, Grey, 57. 

, Lead Coloured, 50. 

, Orange, 61. 

, Red, 51, 67. 

, Uougb Barked, 50. 

, Spotted, 50, 57. 

, Swamp, 65. 

, Water, 62, 63. 

, White, 66, 72. 

Guijun, 19. 



H. 

Hackia, 37. 

Haematoxylon campechianum, 40,. 

44. 
Hakea acicularis, Tar. lissosperma, 

72. 
Halesia tetraptera, 48. 
Hard Maple, 45. 

Pear, 35. 

Hardwickia binata, 20, 

pinnata, 21. 

Harpephyllum Cafirum, 33. 
HarpuUia pendula, 52, 59. 
Harm, 27. 
Helicia praealta, 59. 
Hemitelia brunouiana, 13. 
Hemlock Spruce, 46. 
Hemp Palm, 9. 
Heme's Oak, 84. 
Bibiscus tiliaceus, 81. 
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Hickory, 52, 68. 

Boree, 53. 

, Shaggy Bark, 45. 

, Shell Bark, 45, 47. 

Hinau, 76, 79. 
Hog Plam, 26. 
Honduras Logwood, 40. 
Honeysuckle, 78. 

-, New Zealand, 78. 



-, White, 54. 



Hopea odorata, 21. 
Homheam, 7. 
Horseflesh Mahogany, 39. 
Houbaballi, 38. 
Humirium floribundum, 37 » 
HuonPme, 70, 71. 
Hyawaballi, 36, 38. 
Hymenaea Courbaril, 37, 44. 



T. 



Iccaaja, 55. 

Illawarra Fig, 59. 

lUupi, 13. 

India, 11. 

Indian Blackwood, 12, 18, 19. 

Cedar, 12. 

Copal, 28. 

Kedwood, 26. 

Bosewood, 12, 18. 

Indigo Factory, model of, 83. 
Iron Bark, 51, 67. 

, Grey, 63. 

, Narrow leaved, 57. 

, Red, 57. 

, Smooth, 57. 

Ironwood, 28, 40, 62, 74. 

, Black, 34. 

, White, 31, 36. 

Ituri Wallaba, 38. 
Ixora triflorum, 37. 



. J. 

Jack Tree, 17. 
Jacksonia scoparia, 59. 
Jamholana, 14. 
Jangli badam, 26. 



Japan, 9. 
Jarrah, 67, 70. 

, Curly, 69. 

Jaral, 21. 

Jara, 9. 

Jhand, 23. 

Juglans nigra, 47. 

Juniperan bermudiana, 40, 49. 



K. 

Kaboo Els, 34. 
Kaddaim, 26. 
Kafir Date, 33. 

Plum, 33. 

Kahikatea, 78, 79. 
Kakarat, 41. 
Kamassi, 84. 
Eanyin, 19. 
Karri, 70. 
Karroo plants, 84. 
Kastanie, 33. 
Kathgular, 20. 
Kau tabua, 82. 
Kauri, Mottled, 76, 78. 

Pine, 75, 78. 

Kawaka, 79. 

Kayu Eapor, 10. 

Keurboom, 31. 

Kew, \iews, &c. of, 83, 84. 

Kharpat, 20. 

Kiamil, 22. 

Kingia australis, 74. 

Kino, 24. 

, Malabar, 24. 

Knightia excelsa, 76, 78, 79, 

Kobutuhuta, 77. 

Koka Damu, 80. 

Kolavu, 21. 

Kosum,-25. 

Koungmhoo, 25. 

Kura, 81. 

Kural, 17. 

Kyathongwa, 28. 



L. 



Lagerstrcemia Flos-Reginae, 21. 
parviflora, var. majuscula, 21. 
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Lali, 82. 

Lapacho, 39. 

Laplacea haematoxylon, 40. 

Laportea gigas, 59. 

XATch, 5. 

Large leaved Fig, 57. 

Lar^r Nettle IVee, 59. 

Lanx earopna, 5. 

Lasrin, 16. 

Laurel, Native, 61. 

Laurier bord de Mer, 41. 

cjpre, 41. 

de Vin, 41. 

LaorineflB, 10. 

Lead Coloured Gum, 50. 

Lecythis grandiflora, 88. 

Idatimon, 44. 

Leinhen, 27. 
Lemon wood, 35. 
Leptospermum, 78. 

? ericoides, 77. 

lauigenim, 74. 

Letter wood, 39. 
Leather Jacket, 56, 68. 
Libocedrus Bidwillii, 79. 

doniana, 79. 

Lightwood, 52, 55. 
Light Yellow Wood, 58, 65. 
Lignum Vitse, 37, 39, 44, 52. 
Xiriodendron tulipilera, 46, 47. 
Livistona australis, 52. 

humilis, 52, 75. 

Locust, 37, 38, 44. 
Lodoicea sechellarum, 29. 
Logwood, 40, 44. 
Long Jack, 58. 
Luninitzera coccinea, 81. 



M. 

Macadamia temifolia, 59. 
Macaw, 42. 
Macou, 80. 
Mahoe, 44. 
Mahogany, 14, 40, 43. 

, Borneo, 11. 

, Honduras, 40. 

, Horseflesh, 39. 

Mahwa, 14* 



Maire, 75. 

, BUick, 79. 

Makita, 81. 
Makn, 82. 
Malabar Kino, 24. 
Malavaci, 82. 
Mali, 81. 
Maloh, 22. 

Mammoth tree bark, 88. 
Manaque, 42. 
Mangeao, 79. 
Mangifera indica, 29. 
Mango, 29. 
Mangrove, White, 40. 
Maple, 5. 

, Bird's Eye, 45. 

— , Hard, 45. 

, Scrub, 63. 

, Sugar, 45. 

Marblewood, 60. 

, Andaman, 15. 

Maritime Pine, 7. 

Marrai-uo, 50. 

Matai, 77. 

Mauritius, 29. 

Mavota, 82. 

Mawamawa, 82. 

Maximiliana insignis, 42, 43. 

Mee, 13. 

Melaleuca linariifolia, 60. 

— squarrosa, 66. 

styphelioides, 49, 60. 

uncinata, 60. 

Melanorrhaea usitata, 12. 
Melia composita, 60, 64. 
Mena, 82. 
Mesna ferrea, 21. 
Metrosideros robusta, 76. 
Metroxylon Sagu, 9. 
Michelia Champaca, 21. 

excelsa, 22. 

nilagirica, 22. 

Milkwood, White, 36. 
Mimusops globosa, 37, 44. 

littoralis, 22. 

-^— obovata, 34. 
Mirabow, 11. 
Miro, 79. 
Moliwai, 80. 
Moluccas, 10. 
Monkey Pot, 38. 
Mora, 38, 43. 
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Morell, 70. 

Moreton Bay Chestnut, 54. 

Fig, 57. 

Pine, 50, 65. 

Moricypre, 41. 
Morinda citnfolia, 81. 
Mottled Kauri, 76. 
Moulmein Cedar, 16. 
Mountain Apple IVee, 51. 

Ash, 58. 

Cypress Fine, 67. 

Muskwood, 69, 70, 74. 
Mutton w^ood, 60. 
Myall, 53, 68, 69. 

, Brigalow, 53. 

Myinwa, 28. 

Myristica grandifolia, 81. 

Irya, 22. 

macrophyUa, 81, 

Myrobalan, 27. 

Myrsine vaziabilis, 60, 69. 

Myrtie, 54, 72, 73. 

, Black, 54. 

, Grey, 54. 

, Native, 66. 

-, Tasmaoian, 66. 

, Three veined, 61. 

, White, 56. 

Myrtus Becklerii, 60. 
Mystroxylon Kubu, 34. 



Nagesar, 21. 

Nannorhops ritchieana, 14. 
Narrow leaved Iron Bark, 57. 
Natal, 30. 

Cherry, 67. 

Myrtle, 66. 

Pear, 63, 69, 72. 

Plum, 61. 

WiUow, 65. 

•^ — Yellow Wood, 30, 31. 
Nectandra sp., 39. 
Nephelium pinnata, 81. 
— — tomentosum, 60. 
Nesodaphne Tanuri, 77. 
Nettle Tree, 59. 

NewSouth Wales, 49. 
New Zealand, 75. 



Niebuhria triphylla, 34. 
Nispero, 43. 
Norway Spruce, 6. 
Notelsea ligustrina, 74. 
Nut tree, 59. 

Nut tree, Queensland, 59. 
Nuzia floribunda, 32. 
Nux-vomica, 26. 
Nyssa villosa, 48. 



o. 

Oak, 5, 6, 8. 

, Black, 46, 54. 

, Forest, 54. 

', Heme's, 84. 

, Scarlet, 46. 

, She, 54, 67, 68, 73. 

^ Silky, 49, 61, 59, 61. 

, White, 45. 

Ochna arborea, 34. 
Ocotea bullata, 32. 

cemua, 41. 

Odina Wodier, 22. 
Olea sp., 75. 

Cunnin^hamii, 75, 79. 

laurifolia, 34. 

paniculata, 60. 

veimicosa, 32, 33. 

Olearia argophylla, 69, 70, 74. 
Olinia cymosa, var, intermedia, 35. 
Olive, 32. 

, Wild, 33. 

Olivenhout, 32. 

Olo, 81. 

Omphalobium Lambertii, 36. 

Orange, 56. 

Gum, 51. 

Oreodapbne, 32. 

cemua, 41. 

Orites excelsa, 61. 
Ougeinia dalbergioides, 22. 
Oxytenanthera albociliata, 28. 



Pader, 26. 
Padouk, 12, 24. 
Pabautea, 79. 
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PaUmi-Pinaa-Wa, 29. 
Pale Iron Bark, 51. 
Palestine, 8. 
Palm, Hemp, 9. 

, Sago, 9. 

Palmyra Palm, 13. 
Palo Maria, 43. 

Miilato, 42. 

Narango, 43. 

Papri, 28. 

Parinarium laarinum, 81. 

Pear, Hard, 35. 

, Native, 63, 69, 72. 

, Red, 36. 

, Thorn, 86. 

, Wolf, 36. 

, Wooden, 69. 

Pearwood, White, 35. 

Peciva, 42. 

Peltogyne paniculata, 44. 

Penagah, 11. 

Pencil Cedar, 56, 62. 

Peutace burmannica, 23. 

Pentaclethra filamentosa, 42. 

Pepperidce, 48. 

Peppermint, 68, 72. 

Petalostigma qiiadriloculare, 61. 

Phalsa, 20. 

Phoberos, 36. 

Phceniz dactylifera, 15, 30. 

Photographs, 82, 83, 84. 

Phyllocladas rhomboidalis, 74. 

trichomanoides, 79. 

Piano, Zoln, 83. 
Picea alba, 48. 

excelsa, 6. 

Picramna sp., 38. 
Pila Champ, 22. 
Pine, Black, 77, 79. 

, Celery Topped, 74. 

, Cluster, 7. 

, Cypress, 52, 58. 

, Kauri, 75, 78. 

, Moreton Bay, 50, 65. 

, Port Macquarie, 58. 

, Red, 77, 78. 

, Sandarac, 69. 

, She, 51,61, 64. 

, Silver, 77. 

, Weymouth, 47. 

, White, 47, 51, 61, 78, 79. 

, Yellow, 47. 



Piney Varnish, 28. 
Pink Siris, 16. 
Pinus australis, 48. 

long^olia, 23. 

maritima, 7. 

Merkusii, 23. 

— Pinaster, 7. 

Strobus, 47. 

sylvestrif , 4. 

Piptadenia peregrina, 44. 
Pitch, Canada, 46. 
Pittosporum bicolor, 74. 

Richii. 81. 

undolatam, 61, 66. 

Pituri, 56. 

Planchonia littoralis, 23. 
Plane, Oriental, 7. 
Planera Richardi, 8. 
Platanus occidentalis, 46. 

orientalis, 7. 

Platylophus trifoliatus, 35. 
Platymiscium platystachyum, 43. 
Plectronia ventosa, 35. 
Plum, 57. 

, Hog, 26. 

, Kafir, 33. 

, Native, 61. 

Podocarpus coriaceus, 40. 

cupressina, 82. 

dacrydiodes, 78, 79. 

elata, 51, 61, 64. 

elongatus, 30, 31. 

ferruginea, 79. 

pruinosus, 31. 

Thunbergii, 35. 

Totara, 76, 77, 78, 79. 

Pomegranate, 56. 
Pongamia glabra, 82. 
Poplar, 48. 

Populus monilifera, 48. 
Porcupine Wood, 13, 42. 
Port Jackson Fig, 58. 
Port Macquarie Pine, 68. 
Premna taitensis, 82. 
Prickly Tea Tree, 49, 60. 
Prosopis spicigera, 23. 
Prunus serotina, 46, 48. 
Pseadotsuga Dou^lasii, 48. 
Psychotria ecklomana, 35. 
Ptseroxylon utile, 30. 
Pterocarpus sp., 10. 
indicus, 12, 13, 24, 82. 
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PterocarpuB Marsupium, 24. 

santalinus, 24. 

Pterocelafitrus rostratus, 35. 
Puriri, 79. 
Purple Heart, 37, 44, 
Pynkado, 16. 



Q. 

Quar, 34. 
"Qneensland, €3. 

Nut 59. 

Queicus alba, 45. 

coccinea, 46. 

nigra, 46. 

peduncnlata, 6. 

pseudo-coccifera, 8. 

Robur, 5, 6. 

sessiliflora, 6. 

Suber, 5. 

Qninine, 61. 
Qumu, 80. 



E. 

Bain tree, 43. 
lUULta-Chandao, 15. 
Sapbia sp., 31. 
Raspberry Jam Wood, 69. 
lUta, 76. 
fiaatu Bourou, 82. 
SedAfib, 53, 61. 

Cedar, 33, 55, 64. 

■ Gum, 51, 67. 

Ironbark, 57. 

Pear, 86. 

Pine, 77, 78. 

Sandal Wood, 15. 

— — Sanders Wood, 24. 

Stinkwood, 33. 

Redwood, 84. 

, Andaman, 12, 24, 82. 

, Califomian, 49. 

, Indian, 26. 

Bewa Bewa, 76, 79. 
Bhizopbora tp., 40. 

muoronata, 82. '' 

Rhodamnia trinenria, 61. 
Bhopaloitjlis Baueri, 78.] 



Rhus rhodantbema, 61. 

Tbunbergii, 35. 

Rimu, 77, 78.- 
River Banksia, 70. 
Roble, 43. 
Bock A sh, 35. 

Elm, 47. 

Rood E's, 33. 
Roodhont, 34. 
Rosewood, 56. 

, Bastard, 62. 

, Indian, 12, 18. 

, Seychelles, 29. 

Rough Barked Gum, 50. 
Royena lucida, 82. 
Russock, 10. 



s. 

Satal sp., 42. 

blackbumiana, 47. 

Safed Siris, 15. 
Saffron wood, 34. 
Sago Palm, 9. 
Sfio, 27. 
Sal, 25. 
Saliewood, 32. 
Sallow, 50. 
Saman, 43. 
Sandal, Bastard, 20. 
Sandalwood, 25. 

, Fiji, 84. 

— — , Red, 16. 

, West Australian, 70. 

Sandan, 22. 
Sandarac Pine, 69. 
Sandoricum indicum, 25. 
Santalnm album, 25. 

Yasi, 84. 

Santa Maria, 40. 
Sapodilla, 40, 43. 
Sassafras, 49, 64, 68. 

, N.S. Wales, 66. 

officinale, 49. 

Satin wood, 18, 41, 65. 

— — 9 Tasmaaian, 72. 

Scarlet Oak, 46. 
Scbaapdrolletje, 35. 
Schleicbera trijuga, 25. 
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Scolopia Eeklonii, 36. 

Zeyheriy 86. 

Scotch Fir, 4. 
Scrub Box, 49. 

Maple, 63. 

Sea, 81. 

Sequoia gigantea, 83. 

sempervirens, 49. 

Selangan Batu, 10. 
Serayab, 10. 
Serianthes vitiensis, 82. 
Seychelles, 29. 
Shaggy Bark Hickory, 45. 
She Oak, 54, 67, 68, 73. 

FiDe, 61, 61, 64. 

Shell Bark Hickory, 45, 47. 
Ship's Knee, 52. 
Shoondul, 16. 
Shorea obtusa, 25. 

robusta, 25. 

stellata, 25. 

Talura, 25. 

Sideboard, Australian, 75. 
Sideroxylon sp., 44. 
— australe, 61. 

inerme, 36. 

Sigali, 81. 
Silkbark, 33. 

SilkyOak, 49, 51, 59, 61. 
Silyerballi, Brown, 39. 
Silyerbell, 48. 
Silver Pine, 77. 

Tree, 62. 

Wattle, 72, 73. 

Simarouba, 41. 
Simaruba amara, 41. 
Simiri, 37, 38. 
Sipiri, 36. 
Sissoo, 19. 

SmooUi Iron Bark, 57. 
Snakewood, 26, 39. 
Sneezewood, 30, 31. 
Snowdrop Tree, 48. 
Soft leaved Tea Tree, 60. 
Sophora japonica, 9. 
Soymida febrifuga, 26. 
Spondias mangifera, 26. 
Spotted gfun, 50, 57, 63. 
Spruce, Hemlock, 46. 
— , Norway, 6. 

, White, 48. 

Stadtmannia Sideroxylon, 30. * 



Star Apple, 40. 
Stave Wood, 62. 
Stenocarpus saHgnns, 49, 51. 

— sinuatus, 62. 
Stepheiryne parvifolia, 26. 
Stercnlia caribaea, 44. 

foetida, 26, 62. 

Stereoffpermuni chelonoides, 26. 
Stiukwood, 32. 

, Camdeboo, 31, 33. 

, Red, 33. 

Stringy Bark, 66, 70, 71, 72, 73, 

78. 
Strychnia, 26. 
Strychnos Kuz-vomica, 26. 
Sugar Maple, 45. 
Swamp Banksia, 70. 
Ehn, 47. 

— Gum, 65. 

Tea Tree, 66. 

Swietenia Mahagoni, 14, 40, 49. 
Sycamore, White, 55. 
Symplocos martinicensiB, 41. 
Syncarpia lanrifolia, 62. 

leptopetala, 62. 

Synoum glandulosum, 62. 

— Laidneri, 62. 



T. 

Table top, 52. 
Talura, 25. 
Tamarind, 14, 26. 

Tree, 56. 

Tamarindus indica, 14, 26. 
Tanekaha, 79. 
Taraire, 77. 
Tarawan Ei Coge, 81. 
Tarrietia argyrodendron, 62. 
Tasmania, 70. 
Tasmanian Cedar, 73. 

Myrtle, 66, 71. 

Satm Wood, 72. 

Tataba, 39. 

Tataboo, 89. 

Tatamaka, 29. 

Tavola, 82. 

Tawa, 78. 

Tawhai, 75. 

Taxodium disttehum, 46, 47. 
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Taxus baccata, 6. 
Tea Tree, 60, 74. 

, Prickly, 49, 60, 

, Soft leaved, 60. 

, Swamp, 66. 

, White, 77. 

Teak, 11, 27, 50. 

, Bastard, 24. 

Tecoma leucozylon, 44. 
Tectona grandis, 1 1, 27. 
Tendii, 19. 
Tenwa, 28. 
Terminalia belerica, 27. 

bialata, 27. 

Catappa, 82. 

Chebula, 27. 

tomentosa, 27. 

Telranthera calicaris, 79. 
Thespesia populnea, 29. 
Thingan, 21. 
Thitko, 23. 
Thitsi, 12. 
Thitto, 25. 
Thitya, 25. 
Thorn Pear, 36. 

Tree, 31. 

Tinyu-ben, 28. 

Toddalia Lanceolata, 31, 36. 

Tonka Bean, 38. 

Tonquin Bean, 38. 

Toon, 17. 

Totara, 76, 77, 78, 79. 

Tonart, 69.. 

Toy manufacture, 83. 

Trachycarpus excelsa^, 9. 

TreeFerns, 13, 31, 59. 

, New Zealand, 77. 

Heath, 6. 

Trichospermum Bichii, 82. 

Trinidad, 42. 

Tiistania conferta, 49, 63. 

miriifolia, 62. 

suaveolens, 63. 

Trochocarpa laurina, 63. 
Trophis anthropophagorom, 82. 
Tsiiga canadensis, 46. 
Tulip Tree, 46, 47. 

wood, 52, 59. 

Tonbridge ware, 40. 
Turanira, 37. 
Tunneric, 53. 
Turnip wood, 62. 



Turpentine, American, 48. 

, Bordeaux, 7. 

, Brush, 61. 

Tree, 62. 

, Venice, 6. 



u. 

Ullagal Mabbic, 56. 
Ulmus campestiis, 5. 

integrifiolia, 28. 

montana, 7. 

racemosa, 47. 

Uncaria Gambier, 84. 
Upright Yellow Wood, 35. 
Uroobie, 60. 
Uru, 82. 



V. 

Vaivai, 82. 

Vateria indica, 28. 
Vatica Bassak, 10. 
Van, 81. 
Vepris, 31, 36. 
Vesi, 80, 82. 
Vesivesi, 82. 
Victoria, 65. 
Villaresia Moorei, 63. 
Violet Wood, 69. 
Violin manufacture, 82. 
Virgilia capensis, 31. 
Vitex divaricata, 44. 

littoralis, 79. 

Vlier, 32. 
Vocea, 82. 
Vuna, 82. 
Vutukaloa, 80. 



w. 



Wabo, 28. 
Waciwaci, 82. 
Wadaduri, 38. 
Wallaba, 36, 38. 
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WalBUt, Black, 47. 
Wamaia, 38. 
Wandoo, 70. 
Wapyn, 28. 
Water Gam, 68» 68. 
Wattle, 68. 

,Black, 52, 67, 71. 

, SilTcr, 73. 

Weinmannia Benthamii, 63. 
Wellingtonia gigantea, 83. 
Western Anstrsaia, 69. 
West Aastralian Sandal Wood, 70. 

Indian Cedar, 41, 43. 

Wejmouth Pine, 47. 
White Alder, 35. 

A«h, 45, 49. 

Beecb, 45. 

Birch, 76. 

Bottle Brush, 54. 

Cedar, 10, 60, 64. 

Deal, 6. 

Gum, 66, 72. 

Honeysuckle, 54. 

Iron Bark, 51. 

Iron Wood, 31, 36. 

— Mangrove, 40. 

Milkwood, 36. 

Myrtle, 56. 

Oak, 45. 

Pearwood, 35. 

Pine, 47, 51, 61, 78, 79. 

— Spruce, 48. 

-., — Sycamore, 55. 

Tea Tree, 77. 

Wood, 46, 47, 74. 

Wild Almond, 38. 

Black Cherry, 46, 48. 

— — Chestnut, 83. 

Fig, 34. 

Olive, 33. 

Wilga, 58. 
Willow, Native, 65. 
Witbosch-hout, 34. 
Wolf Pear, 36. 
Wooden Pear, 69. 
Woolly Butt, 50, 66. 
Wootarie, 55, 



Wormia femiginea, 29. 
Wrightia tinctoria, 28. 
Wyagerie, 58. 



X. 

Xanthorrhoea australis, 74. 

. quadrangdata, 74. 

semiplana, 65. 

Xylia dolabriformis, 28. 
Xylomelum pyriforme, C3, 69, 75. 



Y. 

Yacca, 40. 
Yaro, 82. 
Yasi, 81. 
Yellow Box, 57. 

Pine, 47. 

Wood, Bastard, 31. 

, Dark, 61. 

, Light, 58, 65. 

f Natal, 30, 31. 

, Upright, 35. 

Yendike, 18. 
Yen ju, 9. 
Yew, 6. 
Yiel Yiel, 62. 
Yoke, 44. 



Z. 

Zanthoxylum, 41. 
Zapateri, 44. 
Zebra Wood, 36, 38. 
Zelkova crenata, 8. 
Zieria octandra, 53. 
Zulu Piano, 83. 
Zwartbast, 32. 
Zybast, 33. 
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